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Notes on Books, &c. 


Aotes. 
“RASSELAS” AND THE HAPPY VALLEY. 


It has never been shown, so far as I am aware, 
whence Milton and Johnson‘ took their descrip- 
tions of the Happy Valley : — 

“ Where Abassin kings their issue guard, 
Mount Amara,. .. . by some sup 
True Paradise, under the Ethiop line 
By Nilus’ head, enclosed with shining rock, 
A whole day’s journey high.” 
Paradise Lost, iv. 280. 

It is generally asserted, and taken for granted, 
that Johnson got his account from Lobo. Thus, 
in the advertisement to the splendid quarto edi- 
tion of Rasselas, which rand 4 from Ballantyne’s 
ws in the same year with The Lay of the Last 

instrel* : — 

“Rassevas, Prince of Abyssinia, was com by 
Dr. Johnson at a period when experience, not less than 
philosophy, had taught him the imperfection of earthly 
enjoyments. The subject, as well as the scenery of the 
Temance, has relation to the earlier studies of the author. 
The translator of the 10th Satire of Juvenal must have 
reflected deeply upon the vanity of human wishes; and 
in Lobo’s History of Abyssinia, which Johnson had also 
translated, he found an account of the seclusion to which 


* Rasselas, by Samuel Johnson, LL.D., with engravings 
by A. Raimbach, from pictures by R. Smirke. London, 
 momuangs by W. Miller; the Jetter-press by James Bal- 

tyne, Edinburgh, 1805. I am under the impression 
that Sir W. Scott edited this edition, and wrote the Ad- 
Vertisement or Preface; and I should like to have it 
confirmed or corrected. . 


the jealousy of despotism condemns the younger branches 
of the royal family of Gondar.” 


On examining the book, it does not appear that 
Lobo himself even refers to the subject ; and his 
continuator, the Abbé le Grand, instead of a 
Happy Valley, describes only a barren Mount of 
Misery. These are his words: — 

“In the kingdom of Amhara is Gueron, the famous 
rock on which the sons and brothers of the Emperor 
were confined till their accession to the throne. This 
custom, established about 1260, hath been abolished for 
two ages.”— Voyage to Abyssinia, London, 1735, p. 200. 

“The kingdom of Amhara is yet more mountainous 
{than that of Tigre]. The Abyssins call these steep 
rocks Amba: there are many of them which appear to 
the sight like great cities; and one is scarcely convinced, 
even upon a near view, that one doth not see walls, 
towers, and bastions, It was on the barren summit of 
Amba-Guexa that the princes of the blood-royal passed 
their melancholy life, being guarded by officers who 
treated them often with great rigour and severity.”—J6. 


p. 204, 
“ Anciently the princes who had any right or preten- 


»sion to the crown were kept under a strong guard on 


Mount Guexon; which custom continued for two hun- 
dred years, Naod, the father of David, was the last who 
was raised from that prison to the throne. As this king 
was playing one day with a young prince about eight 
years old, a counsellor that stood by observed to him 
that this son was very much grown: the child imme- 
diately apprehending the meaning of his words, burst 
into tears, and lamented that he was grown only to be 
the sooner sent to Gueren. The king, touched at the 
reply, declared that the royal offspring should be no 
more confined in that manner: thus by this accident was 
an end put to the slavery of the princes of Abyssinia.”— 
Ib, p. 261, cf. 259. 


Dr. Johnson perhaps got his account from Tel- 
lez, or some of the earlier Portuguese writers, 
but I have not any of these, or Ludolph, at hand 
to refer to. If there be no historical foundation 
for the “blissful captivity” which Johnson pic- 
tums, it is probable that he followed Milton in 
decking the dreary scene of royal imprisonment 
with the traditions of “true Paradise.” The old 
Hindoo geography unites Africa with the Indian 
Archipelago; and the Mount Meru of the Hindoo 
Paradise came to be identified with “ Mount 
Amara, under the Etbiop line.” Thence, Homer 
speaks of the Ethiopians as a happy and innocent 
race dwelling by the ocean stream, in a Paradise 
so delightful, that the gods often left Olympus to 
visit them and share in their festivities. Huet, in 
his treatise De la Situation du Paradis Terrestre, 
speaks of various writers who place Paradise in 
Africa under the equator, above the Mountains of 
the Moon, from which the Nile was said to take 
its rise. Tertullian says that, after the Fall, 
Paradise was girt about with the Torrid Zone, 
called in Scripture a flaming sword, and has been 
thus rendered unapproachable ever since, being 
separated from us and hidden as by a wall of fire. 
Huet is referred to by Le Grand in his appendix 
to Lobo, p. 207. 
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2 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


S. II. 4, "68, 


Mr. Green, of Ipswich, author of the Diary ef 
a Lover of Literature, having no doubt examined 
Lobo and been disappointed, gave up Abyssinia 
altogether, and fell back upon an Indian Paradise 
described by Rennell : — 

“ The secluded Valley of Cashmere—forming an oval 
hollow 80 miles by 50; blooming with perennial spring, 
refreshed with cascades, and streams and lakes, and en- 
riched with mountainous ridges towering into the regions 
of eternal snow — was perhaps Johnson’s prototype for 
the Happy Valley of Amhara in Rasselas.”—See John- 
soniana, 665, 

The name of Johnson's celebrated prince was 
evidently taken from that of the Ras, or prince, 
Sela Christos, called by Lobo, or perhaps mis- 
printed Rassela Christos (p. 102). He was governor 
of Bagameder, and commander-in-chief under 
Sultan Seged, or Segued (grandson of Basilides), 
who was crowned in 1609. The Eastern word 
Ras means a head, and also a prince, chief, or 
captain. Lobo says :— 

“ Sometimes the Emperor creates a Ratz [Ras], or 
Viceroy, general over all the empire, who is superior to 
all his other officers.”—P. 48. 


The name of Imilac, the prince’s Mentor, seems 
to have been taken from that of an Abyssinian 
emperor who ascended the throne about the year 
1800. Imia, or Imilac, is gaid to have been the 
name also of the Ethiopian eunuch whom St. 
Philip baptized; and Lobo mentions his name at 


Johnson's philosophic tale, setting forth a search 
after happiness, may have been partly suggested 
to him by a passage in the Miscellanies of Norris 
of Bemerton, whio, after speaking of Solomon’s 
experiments, gives a story of an Eastern emperor 
out of N rg. I of a 
m by Norris on the Pursuit o in 
“To Himself” : — — 
“ Not yet convinced ? why wilt thou still pursue 
Through Nature's field delusive Bliss ? 
*Tis false, or else too fugitive if true; 
Thou may’st as soon thy shadow overtake as this. 
The gaudy light still dances in thine eye, 
Thou, hot and eager in the chase, 
Art drawn through many a thorny rugged place, 
Still labouring and sighing, but canst ne’er come nigh.” 


“ Give o’er, my Soul, give o’er, nor strive again 
This treacherous Chymic Gold to find. 
Tell me, why should’st thou fancy, there remain 
Days yet to come more sweet than those thou’st left 
behind ? 
A wiser Chymist far than thou, t’obtain 
This Jewel all his treasures spent ; 
But yet he failed in’s grand Experiment, 
And all he gained was this, to know that all was vain.” 


“ And that what this great Inquirer after Happiness 
experimented is every man’s case, [ am farther assured, 
when I contemplate that the greatest favourites of For- 
tune, those who have had the world at command, and 
could enjoy all that is good in it, have yet all along been 
subject to melancholy, especially after some notable 
enjoyment; as the Grecian hero wept when he had con- 


quered the world. Now what should the cause of this 
be, but that they find themselves empty in the midst of 
their fulness; that they desire farther than they enjoy; 
that however every sense be feasted to the height, yet 
there remains a general appetite, that of being happy, 
which is not satisfied ; and not only so, but because they 
suspect withal (as indeed they have very good reason, 
having tasted the utmost of Nature's entertainment) that 
it never shall be. And from this desire and despair pro- 
ceeds their melancholy and dejection of spirit. And to 
this purpose, I call to mind a very remarkable story re- 
corded by Eusebius Nierembergius, in his De Arte Volun- 
tatis (1. vi. p. 537), concerning an Eastern Emperor who 
was minded to try the same experiment upon his son as 
Solomon did upon bimself ; and see how far the accommo- 
dations of life might go towards true Felicity. He accord- 
ingly trained him up from his infancy in magnificent 
apartments, studiously removed from him all pitiable 
objects, that he might not have so much as a notion of 
Misery, humoured him in every punctilio, and furnished 
him with whatsoever he either did wish for or might be 
supposed to take pleasure in: till at length, the unfor- 
tunately happy young man, observing himse'f to be still 
in desires, and that in a state of all possible worldly 
affluence, could no longer flatter himself with imaginary 
prospects, but concluded that no condition would ever 
mend the matter; and so fell into extreme melanchol 
and despair.” — Miscellanies, 6th edit., London, 1717, 
pp: 26, 216. 

Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, quotes 
from Marco Polo an account of another Happy 
Valley : — 

“ A Tartar prince, saith Marcus Polus (lib. i. ¢. %) 
called Senex de Montibus, the better to establish 
government gst his subjects and to keep them in 
awe, found a convenient place in a pleasant — 
environed with hills, in which he made a delicious pa 
full of odoriferous flowers and fruits, and a palace 
full of all worldly contents that could possibly be devised, 
music, pictures, variety of meats, &c.; and chose out a 
certain young man, whom, with a soporiferous potion, he 
so benumbed that he perceived nothing; and so, fast 
asleep as he was, caused him to be conveyed into this 
fair garden. Where after he had lived awhile in all 
such pleasures a sensual man could desire, he cast him 
into a sleep again and brought him forth, that when he 
awaked he might tell others he had been in Paradise.”— 
Edit. 1840, p. 673. 

This is the “ Mahumetical Paradise ” described 
by Purchas as having been formed in the north- 
east parts of Persia ~ a certain false prophet 
named Aloadin, or Aladeules, and afterwards de- 
stroyed by the Ottoman Emperor Selim: it is 
“the Paradise of Sin” so — a in 
Southey’s Thalaba. RIONNACH. 


THE ORIGIN OF MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING. 


In the Catalogue of the National Exhibition of 
Works of Art at Leeds, my friend Mr. William 


Smith, F.S.A. has written a short section, intro- 
ductory to the etchings and engravings which, as 
the Honorary Superintendent, he has collected 
and arranged. 

. In a résumé of the History of Mezzotint En- 
graving, he justly gives the credit of the invention 
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to Louis von Siegen, a Dutch artist, but of German 
extraction, and observes that up to a compara- 
tively recent period Prince Rupert, on the autho- 
rity of John Evelyn, had the honour of the dis- 
covery, “and that Leon Laborde, in his History 


of ezzotinto Engraving, gives the facsimile of a 
tter 


written by Siegen, dated 1642, in which he 
states that he has recently made the discovery, 
but gives no account of the process.” Mr. Smith's 
observations remind me that, more than thirty 
years since, I exhibited at meetings of the Society 
of Antiquaries an extensive series of early mezzo- 
tinto engravings (then in my own possession, but 
since purchased by the Trustees of the British 
Museum); and in a letter to Sir Henry Ellis, I 
pointed out that Prince Rupert was not entitled 
to the honour of being considered the discoverer 
of the process, although he distinctly claimed it 
in his lifetime as his own discovery. 

Evelyn, in his Sculptura, or History of the Art 
of C aphy (London, 1662), gives a chapter 
“ Of the new way of Engraving or Mezzotinto, in- 
vented and communicated by his Highnesse Prince 
Rupert, Count Palatine of Rhyne, &c.,” and says: 

“This obligation, then, we have to His Highness 
Perxce Rupexrt, Count Palatine of Rhyne, &c., who has 
been pleased to cause the instruments to be expressly 
fitted to show me with his own hands how to manage, 
and conduct them on the plate, that it might produce 
the effects I have so much magnified, and I am here 
ready to show to the world, in-a piece of his own illus- 
trious touching which he was pleased to honour this 
work withal, not as a venal addition to the price of the 
book (although for which alone it is most valuable), but 
@particular grace as a specimen of what we have alleged, 
and to adorn the present chapter.” * 

So long as Eveiyn’s works exist, persons will be 

i to give the prince the credit of the in- 
vention, and many admirers refuse to admit the 
claims for another. An author of great popularity 
has observed, in writing of Prince Rupert: “ His 
strict reputation of the invention of the art of 
mezzotint engraving has been somewhat ques- 
tioned, but with little probability.” I remember 
being addressed by the late Mr. Eliot Warburton, 
in scarcely courteous terms, on the attempt to 
o-¥ his hero of his then acknowledged right. 

o doubt others before myself were cognisant 
of the facts brought before the Society of Anti- 
quaries, but it did not then seem to me that the 
various allusions were supported by actual know- 
ledge, or a sight and examination of the pictures 
o which these opinions were offered. I made 
the suggestion that, from “the great rarity and 
delicacy of the works of Siegen, it was most pro- 
bable that “they were merely distributed among 
his friends and patrons.” That suggestion is 


* The work contains a small plate, the facsimile work 
of his head of the executioner of St. John, after Spagno- 
letto, dated 1658. It is of considerable rarity. A good 
copy of the book, with the print, is in the library of the 
Society of Antiquaries, 


entirely confirmed by the yy ane publication 
of the letter of Siegen by the Count Leon La- 
borde, tae following translation of which was 


sent me in the year 1839 by my friend, the late 


Mr. Ernest Harzen of Hamburgh : — 


“ Serene and Highborn Prince. 
Most Gracious Sir — 

“In the same manner as my humble devotion, more 
than a congideration of reward, has brought me to your 
Grace’s service; although these services, however agreed 
by your Grace, have been rather derogated by some 
persons : I have not relented in devoting to your Grace 
my diligence, my labour, and my time; in proof of 
which I most humbly do present the present piece to your 
Princely Grace. 

“This is the copper-plate print, most gracious Prince 
and Lord, which some time ago I mentioned to you to 
have executed to your Grace’s mother’s laudable com- 
memoration with the view to bring the said portrait into 
the possession of several persons of rank, acquainted with 
the illustrious deeds of this far-famed Princess, 

“ But having invented quite a new and hitherto un- 
known proceeding, I have been able to print off from the 
copper—not thousands as from common plates—but only 
a few, owing to the subtlety of the workmanship, for 
which recson I have only a small number of copies to 
present. Of course I first of all make application to 
your Princely Grace, especially in dedicating the same to 
you according to the inscription at the bottom,* and for 
the following reasons: for the first, because the said ob- 
ject—the remembrance of your mother—cannot but be 
agreeable to your Grace as being the nearest, nay the 
only Son of the reigning Princess, For the second, be- 
cause I durst not omit dedicating a work of art so rare 
as never heard of before to such an extraordinary amateur 
of the fine arts as your Grace is. 

“No Engraver, or no Artist, will be able to imagine 
how this work could be done, because as your Grace is 
aware of, hitherto only three different species of work- 
manship are seen: to wit, 1°, Line Engraving or cutting ; 
2°, Etching ; 3°, A very uncommon manner, called t! 
dotted manner, with points altogether—but different and 
very troublesome, and therefore not in use. 

“This present manner, however, is none of these— 
though also consisting entirely of little dots, without a 
single line, and tho’ some parts has the appearance of 
lines, the whole is altogether stippled. 

“T ought not to omit to state this, for the guidance of 
such an experienced amateur as your Grace is, 

“ Recommending your Grace to the Divine Providence 
and welfare, I also recommend myself, remaining your 
Grace’s most true and humble servant, 

“L. DE SIEGEN, 

“ Amsterdam, 19/29 August, 1642. 

“To His Highness 

The Landgrave of Hesse 

at Cassel.” 


Readers of “N. & Q.” who feel a more especial 
interest in the works of Siegen and Rupert will 


* “AmeviA Exvisapetaa D. G. LANDGRAVIA, ETC. 
Comitissa Mutzems: 

“I lustrissimo acCel*'™o Pr : ac Dio Dino Thane} 
line. 


netmo VI. D.G. Hass1a Lanner, etc. hanc } 
Serenissime Matris 


et Incomparabilis Heroine effigiem ad vivum & ao 
se primum depictam novoque jam sculpture modo line. 
expressam dedicat consecratque 
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find a tolerably accurate list of their works in the 
article to which I have referred in the twenty- 
seventh volume of The Archeologia. 

I may note that the increase of the value of the 
early mezzotints is something fabulous; the more 
interesting of the early specimens scarcely ever 
occur for sale, and prints which formerly could 
have been bought bor shillings would now be 
thought to be fairly purchased at as mapy pounds. 

Hven W. Dramonp, M.D. 


PIECES FROM MANUSCRIPTS.—No. I. 
“THE RULE OF THE WORLDE.” 
From Sloane MS. 1590, fol. 1. 


“This was writ 1551; I mean, all the olde 
writeing;” says a side-note in a later hand on 
the MS. The poem, like the last, “Tell them all 
they lie,” bewails and denounces the evils of the 
time, but in much more stilted phrase, with much 
less vigour. The rhymester’s oten reede skrekes 
out his dolourous lines till, in the last verse but 
one, he rises to something like power. Still, in 
whatever words, the spirit that will not be quiet 
while wrong goes on, is welcome to the ear. 
Reform is one of the cries which in this world 
should never cease. 

The title of the present series of poems is altered 
into “ Pieces from Manuscripts,” because not only 
have two out of four that I have printed as “ In- 
edited Pieces” turned out to have been printed 
before, but the last is actually in Percy’s Reliques, 
vol. ii., though with a different title, and without 
the two stanzas on London and cuckolds. I pro- 

to follow up the present poem with one of 

ecleve's, and then to begin the Songs and Carols 

from, Richard Hill's Commonplace Book, a Balliol 
MS. F. J. FuRNIvALt. 


The auncyente writers of Philosophie, 

whose purchas’de fame shall neuer be forgotten, 

but viridante in perpetuitie 

shall liue extoli’d,— though they are dead & rotten,— 
while we declare how they were wonte to scanne 

& study of the misery of man. 


The loue of wisdome bids me set in frame 

the barbrous skrekinge of my oten reede, 

in rustique sheapheards tones to singe the same 
that they my witty auncyents first did breede, 
that I, poore Impe, may striue with pipe & pen 
to shew the shininge fame of learned men: 


And as they spente theire yeares, theire dayes, theire 
howers, 

to tell of things that douptles then were rife, 

restinge them-selues amidste the leafy bowers, 

pondringe the state & crosse of humane life ; 

soe I mine otes to dolefull notes will rayse, 

& singinge, weepe the crosses of these dayes. 


Ah wretched worlde! ah vale of miserye! 

while I liue heare vpon these downes contente, 

my bright & euer-rowlinge eyes can see 

how thou arte frain’d, & which way thou art bente. 
& how thy weale, thy wante & woe doth bringe, 
oite makes me morne when as I thinke to singe. 


To see how many murmurre at theire state, 

how manye weepe at theire calamities, 

how many nature as a stepdame hate, 

how many blush not, laughe, at miseryes, 

how many, desprate, yeilde to Tymons tree 

or some such like dispairinge destinye ! 

As I remember, longe agoe I reade 

vpon this hill, or not farre from this place, 

of on Aurelius that now is déade, 

who as a prince in Roma run his race, 

who fiftye yeares endevored to see 

whether mans nature might sufficed be. 

“ whereon,” sayde he, “ my braynes were almoste spente, 
my sences in the floud of study drownde, 

my wits growne weakened, wrested, wracke & rente,” 
if you will heare, Ile tell you what I founde, 

his purpose, through his labours, brought to passe : 
* Ah, worthy ruler,”—this his language was— 
“T hongred in the deepe of dayntie fare, 

I thirsted in the midste of dronkennesse ; 

sleepe made me sleepe, in reste I slothfull were; 
In Avarice I loued that exesse, 

the more I sought, the more was fortune scante, 
& still, me thought, a worlde of wealth was wante.” 
Rare speeches from soe great an Emperoure! 
worthy to be engrau’d in marble faire, 

or if twere soe, they cud by mortall powre 

be fixed & deciphred in the aire 

Soe playne, that ech man by a kings directions 
might view the Image of his owne affections, 
Alas! the earth is dronke in Blasphemies, 
effusions, slaughters, stratagems & fraudes, 
Ambition, rapine, hatred, avarice, 

rigour, vengeaunce, adultery of baudes, 

ah, this would make kinge David speake anew! 
this prooues the Propbesie of Esay true! 

These fowle reproches, & a thousand more 

which = poore pen, (beleeue me,) can not name, 
began when heavenlye loue shut Eden dore ; 

& we, like wretches, persevere the same ; 

& for these faultes, be-holde what woes are sente, 
that wilbe worser if we not repente. 


GABRIEL D'EMILLIANNE. 


It will probably be difficult, at this time of day, 
to obtain much information as to this obscure 
writer. I have succeeded in learning nothing of 
him myself beyond the few facts which I have 
= from his books. In the first place we 

ve:— 

“ The Frauds of Roman Monks and Priests set forth in 
Eight Letters. Lately written by a Gentleman, in his 
Journey into ITAcy, and Publish’d for the Benefit of the 
Publick,” 8vo, 1691. 

From the dedication of this book to the Earl of 
Nottingham, we learh that its author was “a 
stranger in this country”; and from his address 
to the Reader we gather some further particulars 
as to his former condition, and his motives for the 
publication of his work : — 

“It must be granted, that the Publick have been just 
in the kind Reception they have given to the Lerrers 
of Dr. Burnet, now the Right Reverend Bishop of Salis- 
bury, concerning his Voyage to Italy, The Truth of his 
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Relations hath been own’d by all those who have had 
the Curiosity to Visit those Countries, and given occa- 
sion to the Learned, to make curious Reflections upon 
them. But above all I have observed, that the Passages 
he hath inserted by the by, about some of their Religious 
Practices, have purticularly pleased the Hnglish Nation, 
who (above all) abominate Popery. "Tis this gonsidera- 
tion at first, that begat a Desire in me to publish many 
other Particulars on this subject, especially upon the Lives 
and Practices of Romish Priests and Monks, which were 
known to me, as having been a Secudar Priest of the same 
Church, and could not come so easily to the knowledge of 
others.” 

He further adds, that he has 

“ Still Matter enough in store to fill another Volume as 
big as this, which might serve for a Second Part, &c. ; 
and concludes — 

“Lastly, Forasmuch as those Observations made in 
my Travels have much conduced to the Change of my 
Religion ; so (I trust in God) the Publication of them 
will have a good effect upon others, by opening the Eves 
of the People of the Roman Church; by discouraging 
those that Seduce them ; and by putting Protestants upon 
Rendring hearty Thanks to God, for having delivered 
them from so miserable a Slavery.” 

Dr. Parr wrote in his copy, “a very entertain- 
ing book.” A reprint of it appeared, “ London, 
1817,” in the title-page to which it is ascribed to— 

“A Frenchman who was formerly a monk, but after- 
wards became a Convert to the Church of England.” 

And the editor, in his “ Address to the Reader,” 
alludes to the matter, which — 


“He has every reason to believe is actual fact, which he 
knows by an experience of twenty-eight years.” 


‘There is a French translation — 


“ Ruses et Fourberies des Pretres est des Moines,” 8vo. 
Leipzig, 1845. 

The success which the work met with—the 
copy before'me is the third edition—encouraged the 
author to publish his threatened sequel, which is 
entitled :— 

“Observations on a Journey to Naples, wherein the 
Fraups of Romish Monks and Priests are farther Dis- 
cover’d. By the Author of a late Book, Entituled, &c,.” 
London, 8vo, 1791. 

This also met with the approbation of Dr. Parr, 
who styles it “very interesting”; and, indeed, 
both this and the former volume will be found to 
contain a great amount of very curious and amus- 

matter. 
e next hear of the author in — 

“A Short History of Monastical Orders, in which the 
Primitive Institution of Monks, their Tempers, Habits, 
Rules, and the Condition they are in at Present, are 

of.” By Gabriel d’Emillianne. 8vo, London: 
Roycroft, 1693. 

He dedicates his book to the archbisho , bishops, 
and the rest of the reverend clergy of the Church 
of England, stating in his preface : — 

“As I cannot sufficiently praise God for his t 
in selling to of this Holy Chareh, 

thought I could not honour enough those wh th 
Pillars, and the chief ornaments of it,” &c. saueir ed 


And setting forth as a motive for its publication— 


“ Several of the Order of Gray and Black Fryars, hav ~ 
ing had confidence in the late King James’s Reign, not 
only to flock by Troops from beyond Seas into England, 
but also to appear publickly in their Monkish Habits, 
and a great many others of different Colours preparing to 
follow. The People here was not in a little amazement to 
see these new Faces, while the Papists were very busie in 
combing the Fox’s Tail to make it appear finer, and mag- 


| nified every where the pretended Holiness, both of these 


Monks and of their Habits. The good Protestants did only 
laugh at them, but the wiser sort inquired who they were, 
and in what Book one might have a sufficient notice of 
them,” 


So much for these three little volumes, which 
are not often found together, or indeed separately, 
but which will repay the collector for the rama 
and expense of their acquisition. 

Wu. Bares, 

Birmingham. 


HISTORICAL NOTE ON THE CORONATION 


OATH. 


Although the discussion of every political ques- 
tion, as a matter of course, is excluded from the 
columns of “ N; & Q.,” the historical illustration 
of any such question may very properly find a 
place in them. 


Under these circumstances, as I have lately had 
occasion to look into the history of the Coronation 
Oath, with the view of ascertaining the circum~ 
stances under which it assumed its present for.u, 
I venture to hope that a brief note upon that sub- 
ject may not be without interest to all who have 

ad their attention drawn to that oath by the 
recent important discussions in which it has been 
so frequently referredto. 

Those who desire to know what oaths were 
taken by the sovereigns of this country previous 
to the Revolution of 1688, will find much curious 
and trustworthy information upon the subject in 
Mr. Arthur Taylor's valuable volume, The Glory 
of Regality. 

The present Coronation Oath, however, dates 
only from the accession of William and Mary. 
Immediately upon that event, “An Act for esta- 
blishing the Coronation Oath” (1 Will. & Mary, 
c. 6) was passed, which recites that — 


“Whereas, by the Law and ancient Usage of this 
Realm, the Kings and Queens thereof have taken solemn 
Oath upon the Evangelists at their respective Corona- 
tions, to maintain the Statutes, Laws, and Customs of the 
said Realm, and all the People and Inhabitants thereof in 
their Spiritual and Civil Rights and Properties; but for- 
asmuch as the Oath itself, on such Occasion administered, 
hath heretofore been framed in doubtful Words and Ex- 
pressions, with relation to ancient Laws and Constitu- 
tions at this time unknown. To the end, therefore, that 
one uniform Oath may be in all Times to come taken by 
the Kings and Queens of this Realm, and to them respec- 
tively administered at the times of their and every of 
their Coronations.” 
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And then proceeds to enact : — 

“That the Oath herein mentioned and hereafter ex- 

ressed, shall and may be administered to their most 
Excellent Majesties King William and Queen Mary 
(whom God long preserve) at the time of their Corona- 
tion, in the presence of all persons that shall be then and 
there present at the solemnising thereof, by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury or the Archbishop of York, or either 
of them, or any other Bishop of this Realm whom the 
King’s Majesty shall thereunto appoint, and who shall be 
hereby thereunto respectively authorised; which Oath 
followeth, and shall be administered in this manner; that 
is to say, 

“ The Archbishop or Bishop shall say — 

“Will you solemnly promise to govern the people 
of this Kingdom of England, and the Dominions 
thereunto belonging, according to the Statates in 
Parliament on, and the Laws and Customs of the 
same ? 

“ The King and Queen shall say, 

“I solemnly promise so to do, 

“ Archbishop or Bishop,— 

“ Will you, to your power, cause Law and Justice 
in Mercy to be executed in all your judgments ? 

“ King and Queen,— 

will.” 

We then come to the Coronation Oath : — 

“ Archbishop or Bishop,— 

“ Will you, to the utmost of your power, main- 
tain the Laws of God, the true profession of the 
Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed Religion 
established by Law? and will you preserve unto 
the Bishops and Clergy of this Realm, and to the 
Churches committed to their Charge, all such 
Rights and Privileges as by Law do or shall ap- 
pertain unto them or any of them? 

“ King and Queen,— 

“ All this I promise to do. 

“ After this, the King and Queen, laying his and her 
hand upon the Holy Gospels, shall say, 

“King and Queen,— 

“The things which I have here before promised, I 
will perform and keep, So help me, God! 

“ Then the King and Queen shall kiss the Book. 

“And be it further enacted, That the said Oath shall 
be in like manner administered to every King or Queen 
who shall succeed to the Imperial Crown of this Realm 
at their respective Coronations,” &c, 

But though the Parliament in 1688 declared 
that “the said Oath shall in like manner be ad- 
ministered to every King or Queen who shall 
succeed to the Imperial Crown of this Realm,” 
twenty years had not ela before the law in 
this res underwent an important change. 

In 1706 an Act, 6th Anne, c. 8 (5 & 6 Anne, 
cap. 5, in common — editions), was passed 
“for securing the Church of England as by Law 
established,” and by this Act, which was inserted 
bodily in the Act of Union with Scotland, of 
which it forms the twenty-fifth article, it was 
enacted : — 

“That after the Demise of Her Majesty (whom God 
Jong preserve) the Sovereign next succeeding to Her 


Majesty in the Royal Government of the Kingdom of Great 
Britain, and so for ever hereafter, every King or Queen 
succeeding and coming to the Royal Government of the 
Kingdom of Great Britain at his or her Coronation, shall, 
in the p of all who shall be attending, 
assisting, or otherwise there and then present, take and 
subscribe an Oath to maintain and awe inviolably 
the said Settlement of the Church England, and the 
Doctrine, Worship, Discipline, and Government thereof, 
as by Law established within the Kingdoms of England 
and Ireland, the Dominion of Wales, and Town of Ber- 
een and the Territories thereunto belong- 
ng. 

It will be observed that by this Act the Act 
of William and Mary was not interfered with; 
the oath was not removed to give place to any 
new oath, but every succeeding sovereign was to 
take and subscribe “‘an” oath “ To maintain and 
at inviolably the said Settlement of the 

Yhurch of England, and the Doctrine, Worship, 
Discipline, and Government thereof as by Law 
established,” &c. 
The oath thus modified was taken by George L, 
George II., and George III. ; but during the reign 
of the latter monarch an important change took 
lace in the relations between England and Ire- 
and and the Churches of the two countries; and 

the fifth article of the Act of the 40 Geo. III. 
c. 67, entitled “An Act for the Union of Great 
Britain and Jreland,” is as follows: — 

“That it be the Fifth Article of Union, That the Churches 
of England and Ireland, as now by Law established, be 
united into One Protestant Episcopal Church, to be called, 
The United Church of England and Ireland; and that 


the Doctrine, Worship, Discipline, and Government of , 


the said United Church shall be, and shall remain in full 
force for ever, as the same are now by Law established 
for the Church of England; and that the Continuance 
and Preservation of the said United Church, as the Esta- 
blished Church of England and Ireland, shall be deemed 
and taken to be an essential and fundamental Part of the 
Union ; and that in like Manner the Doctrine, Worship, 
Discipline, and Government of the Church of Scotland, 
shall remain and be preserved as the same are now esta- 
blished by Law, and by the Acts for the Union of the 
Two Kingdoms of England and Scotland.” 

The oath taken by George IV. at his coronation, 
having been altered to meet the requirements of 
the Act of Union with Ireland, assumed the fol- 
lowing form : — 

“ Archbishop,— 

“ Will gou, to the utmost of your power, main- 
tain the Laws of God, the true profession of the 
Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed Religion 
established by Law? and will you maintain and 

reserve inviolably the Settlement of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, and the Doctrine, 
Worship, Discipline, and Government thereof, as 
by Law established within England and Ireland 
and the Territories thereunto belonging? and 
will you preserve unto the Bishops and Clergy of 


* Walesand Berwick-upon-T weed having been included 
in all English Acts by 20 Geo. II. c. 42, § 3, these words 
were afterwards omitted from the oath. 
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England and Ireland, and to the United Church 
committed to their Charge, all such Rights and 
Privileges as by Law do or shall appertain to 
them, or any of them ? 

“ King,— 

“ All this I promise to do.” 

This was the oath taken by King William the 
Fourth and her present Majesty—the Coronation 
Oath as it now exists, except that in these two 
later cases the words “the Churches there” have 
been substituted for the words “the United 
Church.” . 

It will thus be seen that the Coronation Oath, 
in its present form, is a development of that 
enacted by the statute of William and Mary, by 
which the sovereign was called upon to swear 
“to preserve the Laws of God, the true Profes- 
sion of the Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed 
Religion, established by Law,” by the addition of 
the words (rendered necessary by the Act of 
Union with Scotland), “ and to maintain and pre- 
serve inviolably the Settlement of the Church of 
England, and the Doctrine, Worship, Discipline, 
and Government thereof, as by Law established” ; 
which latter words were n necessarily modi- 
fied by the Union with Ireland, when the Churches 
of England and Ireland ceased to exist as separate 
bodies, and were incorporated under the title of 


“the United Church of England and a. 


Tue Ace. — The tradition among the 
early Greeks of the Golden Age may have a ve 
different meaning from that commonly attributed. 
The rivers of Europe and Western Asia show 
evidences of gold-bearing, but are not now pro- 
ductive, and in streams contain small quantities 
of gold; and gold has been found on the surface 
in Wicklow, &c., in modern times. The gold 
sites of Europe and of Western Asia accessible 
to surface gold-digging do not now yield any 
considerable amount of gold; while there are 
evidences of early gold possessions, such as those 
of the Irish gold ornaments, which show a former 
period of free supply of gold. 

The explavation I have been disposed to give 
of this is, that early races, particularly the Iberian, 
carried out expeditions for surface gold and tin 
digging ; that the tin of these islands was casually 
discovered in the search for gold, and that the 
trade in tin continued after the exhaustion of 


gold-digging. 


The expedition of the Argonauts was the re- | 


newal of an ancient’ tradition in this view. 


The Hellenic invaders would find their prede- | : 
| more vital to us, 


cessors, the Iberians, and perhaps the predecessors 
of these, the Caucaso-Tibetans, in barbaric wr 4 
and gold. The gold acquired by the Hellenic 


invasions would pass to the Phoenician traders, and | dition, and cannot be read at all till the 


never return ; and as there were no new supplies, 
gold, formerly abundant, would become scarce. 
The tradition of a gold age would remain, and there 
would be an age of bronze and iron weapons and 
ornaments, and of bronze coins, 

In this way I am inclined to interpret the tra- 

dition of the Golden Age, represented as one of 
plenty; and contrasting its expeditions, fruitful 
of plunder, with the settled state of the Hellenes 
as tillers of the ground, or as tree-cultivators, 
+ on the chance crops of the olive, vine, 
and fig. 
The age of the discovery of America was a 
golden age in this sense, producing a great effect 
on European imagination in its day, and the pre- 
sent time is a repetition in a of gold-finding 
and working. CLARKE. 


Aristos.—I think Mr. Carlyle is the first Eng- 
lish author who has made use of the word aristos, 
thus introducing it into English literature for the 
less pertinent word aristocrat, which latter, an 
esteemed lexicographer says, is “a modern word 
borrowed from the French, and already in disuse.” 
(Richardson.) If, then, the word aristocrat was 
introduced from the French, this new word aristo 
or aristos may perhaps come from the same source ; 
for ever since the Revolution of 1848 the latter 
word has been used in France, especially in the 
French capital. M. Pierre Larousse, in his inter- 
esting and valuable Grand Dictionnaire du xix* 
Siécle (Paris, 1864), says: — 

“ Aristo. Abréviation du mot aristocrate ; mot fort usité 
depuis 1848,” 

Mr. Carlyle’s use of the word is a very happy 
one, or, as the Germans would say, very treff 
s. e. hitting the mark; and I cannot refrain from 

uoting the s in which the translator of 

Vilhelm Meister, whom all Germans—even those 
who only know him by name—so deeply revere, 
asking himself the question, “ How many of 
our titular aristocracy will prove real gold when 
— into the crucible?” says or asks fur- 
ther: — 

“Will there, in short, prove to be a recognisable small 
nucleus of Invincible &poro fighting for the Good Cause, 
in their various wisest ways, and never ceasing or slack- 
ening till they die? This is the question pf questions, 
on which all turns,” &c.—Shooting Niagara: and after? 
London, 1867, pp. 24, 25. 

And, adapting it, he proceeds (ibid. pp. 26-28) : — 

First, then, with regard to Art, Poetry, and the like, 
which at present is esteemed the supreme of aims for 
vocal genius, I hope my literary Aristos will pause, and 
seriously make question before embarking on that; and 
perhaps will end, in spite of the Swarmeries abroad, by 
devoting his divine faculty to something far higher, far 
. « Our Aristos, well meditating, 


will perhaps discover that the genuine ‘ Art’ in all times 
is a higher synonym for God Almighty’s Facts,—which 
come to us direct from Heaven, but in so abstruse a con- 
better intellect 
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interpret them. That is the real function of our Aristos 
and of his divine gift.” 


Hermann Kinpt. 


Tur Proruet or Betcues.—If the enclosed is 
worth preser: ing, it is at your service. It is copied 
from an undated and backed manuscript in the 
handwriting of about the period, and serves to 
show to what an extent gross superstition then 
prevailed among the Scottish peasantry and their 
teachers : — 

“An Account of the Prophet of Belches, in the Year 174$. 

“He appeared at Belches preaching, and gathered 
great multitudes. There attended his meetings Mr. Cran- 
stoun, Minster of Ancrum, Mr. Wilson of Maxton, D. of 
Galash! (sic). He led the people through a pool in the 
town which he called Jordan. He also told them the 
world was at an end, and they all gathered together into 
one place in an house, and all the beasts were almost 
starved. One man whom they thought not so wise as 
them pulled the Stocks and fed the Cattle, otherwise they 
would all have perished. One night this man (who) was 
in another house, curious to hear what they were saying, 
heard the prophet say Let the Devil take his own! but 
if he came to them they should trample him under their 
feet. The man growing fear’d, took a dog which was 
with him and threw him over the Middle Wall, and they 
trampled him to death and thought they had killed the 
Devil, and the man run off in the meantime. A man 
going to hear the Prophet met the Laird of Beauley. He 
asked him where he was going. He said to hear the 
Prophet. Shortly the man returned and said the Prophet 
was bound. He said O man! the Prophet Jeremiah was 
bound. Very true! said the man, and so returned to the 
Prophet. Many people certify these facts. Walter Ruther- 
ford at Ancrum Mill will show documents to all above 
and more. He healed the Women through his Jordan, 
but went off when he saw his predictions came not to 


A. 


“Sarnts anp Sryvers!” — I have been very 
much amused with the following ganas in 
Doran's Saints and Sinners, vol. i. p. 243: — 

“ At this period the Presbyterians of Crawford in Scot- 
land had a bad reputation for irreligion and stinginess. 
This is illustrated by a story, that at a kirk collection all 
that was found in the plate after prayer, sermon, and a 
christening were two bad shillings and a baby!” 

As my family have been for some four centuries 
heritors in the parish of Crawford, I most empha- 
tically, from intimate knowledge of its records 
and the traditions connected with it, deny that 
its inhabitants ever had the reputation so gratui- 
tously assigned to them: although no better, they 
were no worse than their neighbours. 

The story, which is said to be an illustration of 
the assertion, is certainly a story in one sense of 
the word. 

_ It is founded on a return made to the Presby- 
tery of Lanark of the result of a general collection 
within its bounds, in the year 1693. This return 
makes no mention of any christening or of any 
infant being present in the church. Nor does it 
state that a// that was found in the plate were the 
articles enumerated ; but it records the collec- 


tions IncLUDED éwo bad shillings, a thrie, and a 
BABIE. 

Now a babie was the old name for the copper 
coin more recently known asa bawbee. (See Jamie- 
son, sub voce.) 

Another startling blunder occurs on p. 329, 
vol. i. of Saints and Sinners, where the Rey, 
Hamilton Paul is described as minister of Broughty, 
and reference is made to Hunter's Biggar and 
House of Fleming, which, if followed up, will 
show that Mr. Hunter most correctly states that 
this very eccentric clergyman was minister of the 
parish of Broughton in Peeblesshire. 

Grorer VERE IRvING, 


A LacemaxEr’s Sone.—When I was a child 
| rising six years, my Northamptonshire nurse used 


bobbins over her lace-pillow : — 
“It rains, it rains in merry Scotland ; 
It rains both great and small, 
Ahd all the schoolboys in merry Scotland 
Must needs to play at ball. 
They tost their balls so high, so high, 
They tost their balls so high, 
They tost them over the Jews’ castel, 
The Jews they lay so low. 
The Jews camé up to Storling Green : 
‘Come hither, come hither, you young sireen, 
And fetch your ball again.’ 
*I will not come, and I dare not come 
Without my schoolfellows all, 
For fear I should meet my mother by the way, 
And cause my blood to fall.’ 
She showed him an apple as green as grass, 
She gave him a sugar-plum sweet ; 
She laid him on the dresser board, 
And stuck him like a sheep. 
‘A Bible at my head, my mother, 
A Testament at my feet; 
And every corner you get at 
My spirit you shail meet.’” 


Hanley. 

Proruecy or M. Cazotre.—Cazotte is said to 
have foretold some of the horrors of the French 
Revolution. I quote the anecdote from the 
Memoirs of Madame du Barri, London, 1881 
(vol. iv. p. 291): — 

“The duchess [de Grammont] then related to me that 
one evening, when M. de Cazotte was at a large party, 
of which she made one, he was requested to consult t 
planets, and make known what would be the destiny of 
the persons assembled there. This he evaded by every 
jay ble pretext, until, finding they would take no excuse, 

e declared that, of the whole of the company then before 
him, not one would escape a violent and public death, 
from which not even the king and queen would be 
exempt.” 

The authenticity of Du Barri’s Memoirs is v 
doubtful. A more detailed account of the jnci- 


| to sing the following ditty to me as she rattled her 


J. L. C. 


dent is given in Louis XVI et la Révolution, par 

Alexandre Dumas, Paris, 1866, t. ii. What is the 

original authority for this remarkable narrative? 
Witt 


E. A. Axon, 
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oF Munster.—As it was new 
to me, and may be to others, it is perhaps worth 
noting that I lately found, on reading the Life of 
Lord Plunket, there was, whilst Ireland had a 
separate parliament, an officer so called, which 
answered to the Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds in England, by accepting which a 
member could vacate his seat. E. H. A. 


Queries. 


Lorp Byrroy.—According to The Times’ report 

of the debate on the “ Married Woman's Property 
Bill,” Mr. Pollard Urquhart — 
“ contended that cases of hardship ought to be provided 
for, and reminded the House of a noble poet who married 
alady with a large fortune, the greater part of which, 
on their early separation, he spent in a way which could 
not be appreved.” 

Iam most desirous to know what justification 
there is for this reference to Lord Byron? Byron 
does seem to have confessed that his wife’s 
10,000/. soon melted away in the difficulties and 
extravagances in which he was involved imme- 
diately after his marriage (see Galt’s Life, p. 193), 
but he had settled 60,0002. on her and her chil- 
dren. 10,000/., moreover, could not have been 
the greater part of Lady Byron's large fortune, 
even if Mr. Urquhart did not refer, as it would 
seem he intended, to some period subsequent to 
Byron’s separation from his wife. It is difficult 
to believe that Mr. Pollard Urquhart held Byron 
up as a horrid example in this way without ample 
warrant; and perhaps I have only my own want 
of penetration to blame for not finding the facts 
in print, which bear out his statement. But if 
Mr. Urquhart spoke from private information, it 
surely would be better that the exact nature of 
the money transactions between Byron and his 
separated wife should be made known, now that 
this aspersion on Byron’s character, which I for 
one always supposed to be scrupulously honour- 
able in pecuniary matters, has appeared and has 
received no refutation. N. 


Wettrs Caxrcotr.— Few biographical par- 
ticulars appear to be known of Wellins Calcott, 
whose Moral Thoughts ran through four editions 
in five years—a fair share of popularity for a work 
not appealing to the general taste. As the book 
is not mentioned in any of our bibliographies, I 
transcribe the title : — 

“ Thoughts Moral and Divine; collected and intended 
for the better Instruction and Conduct of Life. Dedicated 
by Permission to the Right Hon. the Earl of Powis. By 

ellins Calcott, Gent. ... London: Printed for the 
— by E. Owen, near Chancery Lane, Holborn, 


An edition appeared at Birmingham in 1758, 
probably the second; where the third was pub- 


lished I cannot say,* but the “fourth edition, 
with improvements,” has for its imprint: ‘‘ Man- 
ng printed for the author by Jos. Harrop, 

From the preface and dedication we learn that 
he was a native of Shropshire, and a burgess of 
Shrewsbury, and that the book was published to 
relieve his misfortunes. From Lowndes we find 
that, in 1769, he published a book on Free- 
masonry. This is all I have been able to glean 
respecting him; oqo x some correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” near the Wrekin will be able to give 
a further account of this Salopian worthy. 

It may be well to add, that the two editions 
(first and fourth) of the Moral Thoughts, which 
I have examined, vary very considerably. Each 
has a different list of subscribers (the Manchester 
edition, containing many well-known Lancasbire 
names), and one or two essays which appear in 
the first edition are suppressed in the later one. 

E. A. Axon. 

Joynson Street, Strangeways. 

DIsEMBOWELMENT.— Reading an old book (Elias 
Ashmole’s Antiquities of Berkshire) the other day, 
I stumbled over the following passage, on which 
some of your readers may throw light. Speaking 
of the church of “ Kingston-Bakepuge,” in the 
deanery of Abingdon, he says :—‘ Nigh it lyes the 
bowels of Judge Williams (who, I presume, died 
here in a journey), but his body was carried into 
Wales.” The note in parenthesis is the author's. 
Was the judge disembowelled for the purpo-e of 
embalming? If so, am I to understand that his 
bowels were deposited in sacred ground. This 
suggests the question, how did the Taricheute of . 
old dispose of the “ internals” of those bodies the 
practised their art on ? W. J.C. 


Frioatine CorpsEs.— 

“IT have seen dead bodies floating about in that part of 
the [Black] Sea, where I first became acquainted with 
the fact that the corpse of a woman floats upon its back, 
while that of a man floats upon its face.”—Curzon’s 
Armenia, p. 2. 

Pliny states just the contrary: “ Virorum cada- 
vera supina fluitant, foeminarum prona.” (Hist. 
Nat. vii. 17.) Is there really any rule in the 
matter, or is it all mere chance ? Crt. 


Tue Monastery oF Kaniasaat. — In the 
seventh book of his Compitum, chap. i. p. 14, 
Mr. Digby has the following paragraph : — 

“ The idea of the palace that is shortly to render our 
Sydenham so renowned, seems to Lave suggested itself to 
the monks, as lovers of all that can instruct and adorn 
the world; for neas Sylvius relates, that in the vast 
gardens of the monastery of Keenigsaal, in Bohemia, was 
a representation of all the principal countries of the 
globe, of the mountains, rivers, and seas. Here were 
shrubs and plants from various regions, and on the walls 
* The third edition was published at Coventry in 
1759, 8vo.—Ep.] 
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of polished stone was engraved the whole Bible, from 
Genesis to the Apocalypse, the letters increasing in pro- 
portion to their height from the ground, sothat the whole 
could be read easily by those who walked round it,” * 

Can any correspondent supply further particulars 
of a place so extraordinary and 


Monoeram “ A. E. I.” — What is the meaning 
and origin of the monogram “ A. E. I,” now so 
much used upon trinkets, letter-paper, ~ p 

1GMA. 


Muster Rotts, etc.—Would any correspon- 
dent of “N. & Q.” oblige the writer by giving 
him the names of any bowmen named Archer, of 
Suffolk, which occur in the following, viz. Brit. 
Mus. Harl. MSS. 366, ff 40-52; 309, tf 186, 7; or 
Comm. of Muster, temp. Edw. L-II.; MSS. 433, 
1192? Likewise of any persons named Gordon, 
Taaffe, or Jones, that appear in the Army Lists 
and Debentures, signed tr Lord Ranelagh, 1699, 
Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS, 9755, &c. 

The following references to Taaffe MSS. in 
Trin. Coll., Dublin, might assist another disposed 
to oblige me by looking over them: F. 4-18, 
E. 3-18, E. 3-2. Sp. 


Nyine.—In the biography of the famous Dr. 
Forman, circa 15:0, the phrase is used of “loved 
him nying well.” Query, the meaning and deriva- 
tion P Busney Heara. 


A Paixce or Broocu.—My wife pos- 
sesses a brooch which has been in her family for 
many years, and which I think is so peculiar in 
form that it warrants a query respecting it. It is 


“in the shape of a trident, or rather of a trident 


without a handle. The three forks of the trident 
are composed of diamonds set in gold and en- 
amelled, with two white feathers, also of enamel, 
springing out of the head of the trident. Ex- 
actly in the centre of the brooch, a circle of chased 
gold is laid, and in its centre is a monogram (G.R.) 
with a fillet around, on which are the words “The 
Hope of the British Empire.” 

an you suggest which of our princes of Wales 
of the Georgian era is alluded to? We can now 
with pride and pleasure point happily to one who 
is indeed “ the on of the Britieh Empire,” but 
I cannot recall to mind the date when there was 
such enthusiasm relative to one of his princely 
predecessors who could be so distinguished by 
that appellation. H. Rosrnson. 


QUOTATIONS WANTED. — 
“ As the rose of the valley when dripping with dew, 
Is the sweetest in odour, and.brightest in hue ; 
So the gleam of dear woman most lovely appears, 
When it beams from her eloquent eyes through her 
tears,” 


“ Earthly happiness is but the gay ‘to-morrow’ of the 
mind which never comes,” 

“It has been well said that ‘the Arch-flatterer with 
on all the petty flatterers have intelligence, is a man’s 

” 

“The subduing of pride and the love of popular a 
plause is the first principle of virtue.” , 

Maénrhs. 


“ And she hath smiles to earth unknown— 
Smiles that with motion of their own 
Do spread, and sink, and rise; 
That come and go with endless play, 
And ever as they pass away 
Are hidden in her eyes.” 
J. T. P. 
The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


Sone, “Goon Humovur.”—An uncle of mine— 
the picture, by-the-bye, of “ good humour” him- 
self—often gave us a song, one verse of which was 

“No lawyer nor pedant am I, 
Nor scholar nor grave politician ; 
For the cares of this world I defy, 
Whilst good humour’s my only physician.” 

Where is this song to be found ? 

Rost. Hrnpiey. 


Wurirmore’s Herarpic Proposar.—A work 
has recently appeared in America under the title— 

“ Reasons for the Regulation of the Use of Coat Armour 
in the United States, including a Plan for Taxing the 
Employment of such Insignia. By W. H. Whitmore, 
Boston,” * 1868, 

Is not this work merely a variation of a pam- 
phlet which appeared in 1860, and which was 
extensively distributed throughout the United States 
in that year by its author, J. H. Lawrence Archer? 

The pamphlet in question bore the following 
title : — 

“A Plea for Practical Heraldry in the New World. 


By J. H. L.A. Printed by Richard Barrett. London, 


1860.” 
With an additional “ Prospectus of the College of 
Seals.” The plan being to “put the use of armo- 
rial insignia on the same basis as trade marks or 
copyrights ” on that continent. 

hough applied to Mr. Whitmore’s, these words 
are necessarily equally applicable to J. H. L. A.’s 
proposal. The design of the latter was, moreover, 
to infuse into our American neighbours’ constitu- 
tion something of the monarchical Canadian spirit, 


| whereby greater social, if not political, harmony 
might be established. 


As I have only referred to the extracts from 
Mr. Whitmore’s work, which appeared in a con- 
temporary magazine, possibly there may be some 
acknowledgment made in the book itself of the 
pamphlet of 1860. But even these extracts when 
compared with the pamphlet betray their origin, 
and therefore I hope it has been admitted. . 

P. 


* Ap. Dubois, Hist. de!’ Abbaye de Morimond, 26. 


* See Herald and Genealogist, part xxvu. pp. 281-2. 
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Queries with Answers. 


Taytor, THE Artist.—I find among paper 
scraps as follows : — 

“Old Taylor, the artist, painted more than three 
thousand heads (in little) at Oxford, in six or eight years, 
at two or three guineas a-head.” 

Who knows anything of this Old Taylor? 
Where are any of his heads in little? Photo- 

phy has settled that no similar feat shall ever 
again. Busney Heara. 


{The individual inquired after we take to be John 
Taylor, Esq., that venerable and highly respected patri- 
arch of English artists, who died at his house in Ciren- 
eester Place on Nov. 21, 1838, in the ninetieth year of 
his age. A few months before his death a friend met him 
in the New Road, and after a little lively chat, took the 
libefty to ask his precise age. “ Why,” said Mr. Taylor, 
his eyes sparkling with fun, “ I am not quite ninety, but 
I'm what the people on the Stock Exchange would call 
eighty-nine and seven-eighths.” In his youth, Mr. Taylor 
was the pupil of Hayman, on whom Colman fathered his 
whimsical tale of Frank Hayman and the Hare. On 
leaving Hayman’s studio, he devoted himself principally 
to portrait drawings in pencil, until he at length accu- 
mulated a sufficient sum to enable him to retire with 
comfort. This money he invested in the long annuities, 
which expired in 1840, two years after his death, so that 
the calculation was rather a nice one! 

Mr. Taylor was one of the original members of the 


_ Incorporated Society of Artists, the precursor of the 


Royal Academy. His memory, especially with reference 
to the events of his boyhood, was remarkably tenacious. 
Among other matters, he perfectly recollected having 
witnessed the execution of the Scots lords on Tower Hill 
in 1746 —a spectacle certainly well calculated to make a 
permanent impression on any beholder, His mind was 
abundantly stored with anecdotes of artists of former 
days; and, could he have been induced to publish a 
volume of his reminiscences, it would have been an in- 
valuable contribution to our art literature. 

It is right we should state that we are indebted for 
these interesting particulars of “Old Taylor” to a peri- 
odical so ably conducted for above thirty long years by 


" our venerable correspondent himself, now somewhat more 


than an octogenarian; but who, it would seem, like 
Hamlet, has 
“ From the table of his memory 
Wiped away all trivial fond records, 
All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 
_ That youth and observation copied there.” 

The reproduction, however, of the memorabilia of the 
aged John Taylor may not altogether prove uninteresting 
to the present generation of our pictorial brotherhood. ] 


Printine.—In the Atheneum of June 13, 
1868, is an interesting paper on “Old Printing,” 
by Professor de Morgan, mentioning some rare 
works which are occasionally rejected as imperfect 


by ignorant booksellers, owing to mistakes of sig- 
natures, paging, &c., which were not so well at- 
tended to by the early printers as at present. I 
shall be glad of a reference to any handy work which 
pe en the details of catchwords, signatures, &c., 
and the various mysteries of the printer's art. 
F. M. 8. 

[About 1469-70, alphabetical tables of the first words 
of each chapter were introduced as a guide to the binder. 
The catch, or direction-words, now generally abolished, 
were first used at Venice by Vindeline de Spire, 1471. They 
are found in a work entitled Lilium Medicina, printed at 
Ferrara in 1486. Their use and convenience did not 
occur to the Parisian printers till the year 1520. The 
name and place of the inventor of signatures is involved 
in obscurity. 1t appears they were inserted into an 
edition of Terence, printed at Milan in 1470, by Anthony 
Zorat, and an edition of Baldi Lectura super Codic., &c. 
was printed at Venice by John de Colonia and Jo. Man- 
then de Gherretzem, anno 1474: it is in folio, and the 
signatures are not introduced till the middle of the book, 
and then continued throughout. Abbé Reve ascribes the 
discovery to John Koelhof, at Cologne, in 1472, They 
were used at Paris in 1476, and by Caxton in 1480. It 
is cust y to with B on the first sheet of 
the body of the work, and to go regularly through the 
alphabet, with the exception of the letters J, V, and W, 
which are seldom used as signatures; and which had, in 
fact, no existence in the alphabet at the time of the inven- 
tion of printing. The late venerable Sylvanus Urban 
used figures instead of letters. “The mysteries of the 
printer’s art” ‘may be learnt from the following works 
among others: 1. Johnson’s Typographia ; or the Printer’s 
Instructor, 2 vols. 8vo, 1824. 2. Hansard’s Typographia, 
an Historical Sketch of the Origin and Progress of the Art 
of Printing, royal 8vo, 1825, 3. Savage’s Dictionary of 
the Art of Printing, 8vo, 1841. 4. Timperley’s Dictionary~ 
of Printers and Printing, roy. 8vo0, 1839; and 5. Blades’s 
Memoirs of William Caxton, 2 vols, 4to, 1861. ] 


Sykes: Tuayer, Etc.— The inquirer will 
be thankful for information on the following 

ints : — 

1. When did Sykes’s sale take place? Is there 
any catalogue of the sale extant? “ Parliamentary 
Generals in ten ovals, 12mo, were sold at Sykes’s 
sale for 23/. 2s.” Who was the purchaser? Are 
the names of the ten generals known ? 

2. John Thayer, Esq. of Cooper's Hill, Glou- 
cester, temp. Car. I. was in possession of the 
library of Lanthony Priory; his grandfather having 
married the sister of the last prior. At Thayer's 
death, Charles If. bought 800 MS. of his execu- 
tors for the Royal Library, St. James’s. Are they 
known to be in existence ? if so, where? 

3. Who was “ Th. Tw.,” a writer of “ Elegiack 
Memorials ” of eminent men, published by Jen- 
nings at the Exchange, 1653 ? I. B. D. 

[{1. The sale of the splendid, curious, and extensive 
library of Sir Mark Masterman Sykes, by Mr. Evana, 
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took place in Junie, 1824, The Catalogue is in Five Parts, 
4to. The print of the ten “ Parliamentary Generals” is 
one of most uncommon rarity, and perhaps unique. The 
names of the ten Generals are—“ Earl of Essex, Alexander 
Leslie, Sir Thomas Fairfax, Edward Earl of Manchester, 
Major-General Skippon, Oliver Cromwell, Sir William 
Waller, Sir William Brereton, and Major-Generals Mas- 
sey and Brown, with a perfect list of all the victories 
obtained by the Parliament's forces, and the names of 
the cities, towns, castles, and forts, taken since the begin- 
ning, to this present month, August, 1646, by Josiah 
Ricraft.”. The print was purchased by Woodburn. Sir 
William Musgrave’s copy sold for 111. See his Catalogue 
of English Portraits, ( Anon.) 8vo, 1800, p. 166. 

2. John Theyre’s collection of manuscripts is now in the 
British Museum. Vide A Cutalogue of the Manuscripts of 
the King’s Library, by David Casley. Lond. 1734, 4to. 
In the arrangement of this Catalogue, the manuscripts 
are taken as they originally stood on the shelves at St. 
James’s, or sometimes in the order of acquisition, without 
any classification whatever; the former method appears, 
however, to have generally prevailed. For a Catalogue 
of the Books in the library of the Lanthony Priory, see 


Harl. MS. 460. Some account of John Theyre may be | 


found in Wood's Athena Oxon. iii. 996 (ed. Bliss), and in 
Bigland’s Gloucestershire, i. 251, ed. 1791. 

8. Elegiack Memorials is attributed to Thomas Twittee, 
8. T. P. of Oriel College, Oxford, and vicar of Kingston- 
upon-Thames, ob. 1667. A short notice of him is given 
in Wood's Fasti (Bliss), i. 469.] 


Sone.— Where are the words to be found of a 
song which contains the following lines ? — 
“Oh! the oak, and the ash, and the ivy tree, 
They flourish the best in the North Countree.” 
Cornvs. 
* [This song, with the music, is printed in that charming 
work, Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time, ii, 
456. It is entitled “I would I were in my own Country.” 
A black-letter copy of it is in the Roxburghe Collection, 
ii, 367, entitled “The Northern Lasses Lamentation ; or, 
The unhappy Maid’s Misfortune;” and reprinted in 
Evans's Old Ballads, i. 115, ed. 1810. 1t commences — 
“ A North-country lass up to London did pass, 
Although with her nature it did not agree; 
Which made her repent, and so often lament, 
Still wishing again in the North for to be. 
O the oak, and the ash, and the bonny ivy tree, 
Do flourish at home in my own countree.”] 


Burtats at Kenstneton.—Perhaps the editor 
can kindly inform F. M. S. where he should look 
for the tombstone of a celebrated individual who 
is said to have been “buried at Kensington in 
1729”? Where was the parish churchyard of 
Kensington at that date ? . 

(The old Kensington church was taken down in 1811; 
& few epitaphs in its churchyard have been preserved by 
Faulkner in his History of Kensington, 4to, 1820, who 


has also supplied eight pages of extracts from the burial 
register. Under the year 1729 he has recorded the deaths 
of Sir Thomas Colby, Bart., Oct. 15, and the Right Hon. 
Catherine, wife of William Lord Abergavenny, Dec. 12,]} 


Replies. 


AEROGRAPHY., 
i. 578.) 


I can assure T. P. F. that I have again and 
again seen the experiment mentioned by Sir 
David Brewster tried, and always with success, 
As, however, the inflation of the lungs of the 
lifters admits of the full exertion of their strength 
at the time of making their effort, which they 
could not do if the air in those organs was ex- 
hausted (every one takes a full breath before at- 
tempting any feat of the kind), this fact is not 
so inexplicable as several others in reference to 
the weight of the human body, the sudden varia- 
tions in which seem to be perfectly unaccount- 
able. These do not seem to occur in the case of 
jockeys and others in constant or regular training, 
but in that of amateurs they sometimes present 
themselves in a manner that is utterly unaccount- 
able. I may mention one instance which came 
under my own personal experience: —A_ well- 
known wine merchant in Glasgow was going to 
ride for the Commanding-officers’ Cup of the 
Lanarkshire Yeomanry. He met me on the steps 
of the inn, and asked me to go over with him to 
the market scales and see him weighed. He 
pulled the weight so fully that I advised him to 
make the 2lb. declaration. We proceeded to our 
drill ground, and went through a by no means 
severe review day. When this was over he came 
into the weighing-house, where I was acting 
steward. To my utter surprise he was short of 
the fourteen stone, and I had to lend him the 
whole of the small weights I had, amounting to 
some four or five pounds. 

The next day I was to ride for the Offi- 
cers’ Challenge Whip, and in the morning he in 
turn accompanied me to the market scales. I 
hardly pulled the weight. He reminded me of 
what occurred to himself the day before, and 
advised me to make sure of accidents. I told 
him I could carry seven pounds of lead in my 
saddle cloth, which we agreed would be sufficient. 
On going to scale on the course, I however found 
that I did not require an ounce of it, but, on the 
contrary, had to make the declaration. y 

A still more remarkable instance was, man 
years ago, mentioned to me by Lord Haddington 
as having occurred at the Kelso races. A most 
respectable farmer, for whose veracity his lord- 
ship could personally vouch, came in as winner 
of the deciding heat of a severely-contested race, 
but failed to draw the scales; and his lordship, 
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then Mr. Baillie, was obliged to disqualify him, 
and award the stakes to the second horse. A few 
minutes afterwards the gentleman returned to 
the weighing-room, and, while adinitting the cor- 
rectness of the decision, expressed a wish to try 
the scale again for his own satisfaction. This 
being permitted, to the surprise of all present he 
was found to be full weight. Mr. Baillie imme- 
diately asked, “ Have you eaten or drunk anything 
since you were here?” “ No, sir.” “Have you 
done anything?” “The only thing except talk- 
ing was to go behind one of the tents for a few 
minutes.” I may add that the gentleman’s saddlery 
had remained during the whole interval in the 
ey and could not have been tam- 
with. 

I have known persons attempt to explain these 

ge variations by referring them to the high 
or low spirits of the rider; but although this 
might apply to the last of these instances, it could 
not to the former, as the discrepancy occurred 
before the race. 

The whole subject, I admit, is far beyond my 
philosophy, and I should be delighted to hear if 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” can give any explanation 
of it. Grorce Vere Irvine. 


After Sir D. Brewster (Nat. Magic, p. 256) has 
pronounced the phenomena to be inexplicable, I 
shall only venture to state that I have repeatedly 
experimented, and have to note that the filling the 
lungs is a sine qua non, a person who is consumptive 
not possessing the same lifting power that another 
has whose lungs are in better order. The weight 
of air supported by the body is fifteen pounds on 
nee d — inch, but, acting as water and other 
fluids, that pressure is counterpoised in every di- 
rection; sometimes the pressure is less (the ba- 
rometer falls), and we experience lassitude ; some- 
times the pressure is greater (the barometer rises), 
and we are exhilarated. When we attempt to use 
great force in striking, leaping, &c., we involun- 
tarily hold in the breath, or ought to do so, to be 
the more effective. The equilibrium being de- 
gtroyed by the continued retention-of the-breath, 

ings into operation, I conceive, the difference of 
pressure (externally fifteen pounds, internally sa 
sixteen pounds, or) one pound additional for eac 
square inch of surface. I assume sixteen pounds 
for illustration merely. 

The experiments I have been concerned in were 
when the man, to be raised by the tip of one finger 
of four men, was laid on a table. According to 
Brewster, the most striking effect was when six 
men raised one man laid on two chairs, his legs 
being supported by the one and his back by the 
other. A converse experiment is referred to by 
Evelyn, May 7, 1662 : — 

“TI waited on Prince Rupert to our Assembly [after- 
wards the Royal Society], where we tried several expe- 


riments in Mr. Boyle’s vacuum. A man thrusting in his 
arm, upon exhaustion of the air, had his flesh immedia 
swelled so as the blood was near bursting the veins,” 

This is similar to cupping. So far aérostatics: 
and by analogy, in hydrostatics, the pressure of 
water on the hull of a vessel is made to vary from 
the equilibrium by means of the rudder, which, in 
effect, lengthens one side of the vessel And shortens 
the other, thus rapidly moving into a line op- 
posed to its direct course, by current, wind, or 
steam, a large vessel of many hundred tons bur- 
then and many hundred tons dead weight. 

T. J. Bucxton. 
Wiltshire Road, Stockwell, S.W. 


NOY AND NOYES. 
(4 S. i. 890, 566.) 

I cannot agree with T. M. when he says that 
the grant of arms to Attorney-General Noy’s 
grandfather in the name of Noy or Noyes “ goes to 
show that both these names belonged to the same 
family.” In my opinion it goes to prove the 
ignorance of the person who made the entry in 
the Register in the College of Arms. The cir- 
cumstance might be accounted for in this way. 
The herald may have received instructions for the 
grant in the name of Noy, but not having met 
with the name before, and knowing that not only 
were Noy and Noyes similar, but that the same 
arms had previously been granted to a Noyes, 
| concluded that Noy was an error, but had no au- 
Pray | to alter it. To get over the difficulty, 
| then, he registered the’name as it appeared in the 
| instructions, and added or Noyes to it by way of 

query. It might also be accounted for in this 
way. Noy and Noye, when used to denominate 
| any of the Attorney-General’s family, appear both 
| to be correct. Noy is, however, the oldest and 
| most common mode of spelling. The herald or his 
clerk probably knew of this, and entered the name 
| in both forms. But then Memor says the Regis- 
ter gives Noy or Noyes. Possibly the s after 
Noye is, if I may so put it, not an s at all, but a 
| simple flourish, Those who know how the e is 


| shaped in old MSS, will readily understand how 


| the slight curve which invariably follows the ter- 
minating e could be mistaken for the letter s. 


| The Visitations of Cornwall, which begin with 


n 
the Attorney-General’s grandfather, give Noy and 
Noye. 

Norden, whose description of Cornwall was pro- 
bably written about 1584, though not published 


| till 1728, mentions Edward Noye of Carnanton. 


| 


| the patriarch’s name in the New Testament is 


Noah, the tenth in descent from Adam, may be 
a possible derivation of Noy. The Greek form of 


Nae, Noé. Now, in the Origo Mundi contained in 
the Cornish dramas edited by Mr. Edwin Norris, 
which, as that gentleman informs us, is pretty 
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emtdely of the fifteenth century, Noah’s name is 
It 
as the sacred Cornish drama called The Creation 
of the World with Noah's Flood, the patriarch is 
always referred to as Noy. According to the MS. 
of this drama it was written by William Jordan 
in 1611, but Mr. Whitley Stokes, who has given 
us a critical edition of it, leaves it doubtful whe- 
ther William Jordan was the author or merely 
the copyist, and thinks the text may belong to a 
much earlier date. 

In the old stained glass windows of St. Neot’s 
church in Cornwall, some of which are considered 
as early as-1200, are representations of the Crea- 


tion and the Noachical period. The last of the | 


series is devoted to the death of Noah, and bears 
this inscription, Hic Noy mortuus est. 

These to some extent show that there is a curi- 
ous relationship between Noah and Noy ; but the 


relationship, if any, is by name alone. In the | 


Cornish vocabulary, arranged by Mr. Norris, the 
word noi, a nephew or descendant, is found pro- 
nounced noee. J in Cornish, as our ee, is generally 
written y, rarely #, and now and then e; so that 
Noe and Noy, pe for Noah in the dramas, 
may be identified with noi, which, I think, is the 
correct derivation of the Attorney-General's name. 
The surname Noy may possibly have been given 
to that person who suneented the patriarch in 
the ancient plays of Cornwall. 

That a connection between the two was under- 
stood to exist in the time of the Attorney-General 
is slightly shown by contemporaneous writings. 
For instance, in the following lines written in 
Sept. 1634, on the official changes consequent on the 
death of the Attorney-General and the dismissal of 
Lord Chief Justice Heath : — 

“ Noy’s flood is gone, the Banks appear, 
The Heath is cropt, the Finch sings there.” 

One day when Mr. Attorney Noy was enter- 
taining King Charles I. at his house in London, 
Ben Jonson, who was at that time in very indifferent 
circumstances, sent a plate to him with this verse 
inscribed on it, in the hope of having something 
to eat: — 

“ When the world was drowned 
found, 
use there was noe ; 
And here I sitt al 
Without ere a bitt, 
Cause Noyah hath all in his arke.” 

The reply was a dish of venison, and the fol- 

lowing : — 
“ When the world was drowned 
There deer was found, 
Although there was noe park ; 
I send thee a bitt 
To quicken thy witt, 
Which comes from Noya’s arke.” 

Mr. Noy was evidently aware of the connection, 

as is shown in the selection of his motto, which, 


according to Davies Gilbert, was Teg yw Hedwii 

i. e. “ Beautiful in Rest,” in allusion to Noy 
| Noah. Lamech called his son Noah, rest, saying, 
|“ this same shall comfort us.” 
| T. M. is, I think, mistaken in stating the Cor- 
| nish estates left by the Attorney-General to have 
| been held forty years ago by Davies Gilbert, “in 
| right of the descent of his mother or grand- 

mother from Catherine Noyes.” The princi 
| estates passed out of the Noy family and from its 
descendants very many years before Davies Gil- 
| bert was born. Perhaps T. M. will kindly specify 
| them, and at the same time give his reason for 
| denominating the ancestress of Mr. Gilbert Cathe- 
rine Noyes instead of Catherine Noy or Noye. 
| In conclusion, I think it well to state that, after 
| examining some thousands of manuscripts and 
| printed books in the study of this particular sup- 
| ject, I have never found Noyes in the remotest 
way connected with or referring to Noy or Noye; 
that, if it so occurs in the Register of Arms, 
| believe it to be a solitary instance. .N, 


THE WEDDING-RING. 
S. i. 510, 561.) 

I su it is quite impossible accurately to 
| trace t intention of the use of the 
| ring in marriage. Mr. Piecot’s communication, 

interesting as it is, adds little or nothing to the 
valuable information, on this topic, collected in. 
| your first and second series; neither does it supply 
| an adequate answer to the particular questions on 
p- 510. Having lately paid special attention to 
| this subject, and having recently delivered (and 
published) a lecture on The Wedding-Ring, its 
History, Poetry, Literature, and Superstitions,* ~ 
haps I may be allowed to state, in order, the four 
distinct reasons given for the original employ- 
ment of the wedding-ring. I am aware that I 
| have nothing very new to state, and that I may 
lay myself open, with Mr. Piaeor, to the charge 
of, repeating much of what has already appeared 
in print. But I have never yet seen these four 
different accounts brought together, for the pur- 
of comparing their value, into one article. 
very writer on this topic adduces his own 
favourite idea of the origin of the ring, ignoring 
all others, ‘These ideas are — 

1. That defended by Hooker and Mr. Preeot, 
which regards the ring in marriage, from its shape 
and portability, as a pledge of sincere affection— 
“the badge of fidelity,-and the emblem of con- 
stancy and integrity.” 

2. That given by Wheatly, in his book on the 
Common Prayer (quoted by Mr. Preqor), who 
regards the ring simply as the pledge of the 
woman's dowry. 


* London: W. Freeman, Fleet Street, 1868, 
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8. The still more probable opinion, that the 
original wedding-ring was a signet, which the 
husband handed to his wife on the day of the 
marriage, in token that he entrusted her with 

ual rights in the protection, management, and 
dispensation of his property, more icularly his 
household and domestic effects, It would seem 
that in the early ages things of value were pro- 
tected in cases, not locked, but sealed; and that 
the wife, in order to the care of these things, 
would require a facsimile of the husband’s signet, 
to wear both as a pledge of trust and equality 
with him in domestic affairs, and also for the more 
ready and convenient discharge of her duty as 
custodian of his valuables at home. 

4, An additional reason is, that as a chain con- 
sists of links or rings, the ring is the token of that 
mutual bondage to each other into which mar- 
riage brings husband and wife. See Miiller’s 
Chips from a German Workshop (vol. ii. p. 282) :— 

“ What is the meaning of the wedding-ring which the 
wife has to wear? There is no authority for it, either 
in the Old or New Testament. It is simply a heathen 
custom ; whether Roman or Teutonic, we shall not at- 
tempt to decide, but originally expressive of the fetter 
by which the wife was tied to her husband. In England 
it is the wife only who wears the golden fetter, while all 
over Germany the tie is mutual ; both husband and wife 
wearing the badge of the loss of their liberty.” 

The third and fourth of these reasons gain 
strength from the consideration that the wedding- 
ring was, in ancient times, worn by the husband 
as well as the wife: hence the exchange of be- 
trothal rings in more modern times. 

There would seem, however, to be no means of 
deciding which is the likeliest of the above four 


reasons. As to the questions on p. 510, I should | 


be thankful to have satisfactory replies to them. 


I add, as a supplementary note on this topic 
‘ Gems and Jewels, 


the following, from ra's 


8¥0, London, 1860 : — 


“The ring presented to the betrothed maiden was an | 


iron one: a loadstone was set in place of a gem. It in- 


dicated the mutual sacrifice made by the husband and | 


wife of their liberty: the magnet indicated the furce of 
attraction which had drawn the maiden out of one family 
into another.” —P. 325. 

“Among the Romans the seal-ring belonged to the 
wife, and betokened her prerogative of having the charge 
of the valuables. As there were not then, as in modern 


times, locks and keys to every piece of furniture, precious | 


articles, like jewels, were kept in caskets sealed by the 
mistress of the house.”—P. 335. 
Juxta TURRIM. 


The wedding-ring was given anciently at the 
espousals, before the actual marriage. This is 
mentioned by Tertullian, and the ring is called by 
him pronubus. Speaking of Christian women, he 
says : — 
aurum nulla (femina) norat, 

u 


reter unico 
annulo.”— 


St. Clement of Alexandria, speaking of the 
nuptial ring, explains it as still intended for a 
signet, as it is well known that rings originally 
were : — 

Aldwow obv airais é« xpvalov’ TovTor 
eis xéopov, eis 72 Ta 
did thy oixouplas. 

Padag, lib. iii, cap. 11. 

St. Ambrose however, and other Fathers, con- 
sidered the ring as a pledge of mutual fidelity, 
binding as it were the hearts of the couple ina 
bond of conjugal affection. Thus, St. Ambrose 
relates the speech of St. Agnes to one who sought 
her in marriage, alluding to her having chosen 
heavenly spouse : — 

“ Discede a me, quia fam ab alio amatore preventa 
sum, qui mihi satis meliora te obtulit ornamenta; et 
annulo fidei sue subarrhavit me.”—Epist. XX 


Pope Nicholas also mentions the ring as given 
at the espousals for a pledge of mutual fidelity :— 
* Postquam arrhis sf sibi sp per digit 
Jfidei annulo insignitum desponderit.”—Resp. ad Consulta 

Bulgar. 

The nuptial ring was always fixed on the 
fourth finger: never on the thumb. The old 
Sarum Ritual not only so directs, but adds the 
reason. It was indeed placed first upon the 
thumb, but immediately removed to the first and 
other fingers in succession, till it was finally fixed 
on the fourth. The order was as follows : — 

“ Tune inserat sponsus annulum pollici sponse dicens, 
‘In nomine Patris’: deinde secundo digito:dicens, ‘ et 
Filii’: deinde tertio digito dicens, ‘ et Spiritus Sancti’ : 
deinde quarto digito dicens, ‘Amen.’ Toique dimittat 
annulum : quia in medico est quedam vena procedens 
usque ad cor.”—Ordo ad faciendum Sponsalia, 


The same form has always been retained in the 
Ordo administrandi Sacramenta, used by Catholics 
in this country. F. C. H. 


Wheatly has some authority for his statement 
that “ anciently the ring was a seal.” Bingham 
(book xxii. chap. iii. 5) says : — 

“ Clemens Alexandrinus is cited by Mr. Selden himself 


| as an evidence of the antiquity of the use of the ring in 
| espousals among Christians. ii 


e says, ‘ The ring is given 
her not as an ornament, but as a seal, to signify the 
woman’s duty in preserving the geods ef her husband, 
because the care of the house belongs to her.’” 


Comber, in his Companion to the Temple, of 
which Wheatly probably made much use, says 
(Partrv. sec. iii. 1): — 

“First, we may note that the ring is of so great an- 
tiquity that Pliny professeth he knew not its first original, 
but we may justly believe the first use thereof was for 
sealing, as Macrobius affirms.” 

H. P. D. 
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—— 
| WILLIAM CODDINGTON. nai He Beareth, parted per Pale, gules & Azure, A Lyon _ 
ii ampant Argent, Armed an. or, y® feild [ si | 
{ ye | atrice azure, Crest*4, Weloped, & Armed Gules, Issu 
is not read, pages be a and is Borne by the name anti 
some of the worthies of Newport, e utchinson of Lincon'*shire.” casi 
Island, North America. Some nine or ten years} This inscription is written in faded ink under (Ise 
! ti I made out, from historical documents, that an old coat of arms done on vellum, which now pop 
illiam Coddington, and not er Williams, | lies on the table before me. T. Flower, Norroy, vess 
was the true founder of the Rhode Island om arms like these to Edward Hutchinson, one 
colony. I am anxious to be informed on two | July 4, 1581; and I am inclined to think that this sch. 
a —— es something more of painting is old enough to have been done from for | 
pedigree escendants than I am now in | the original, and to have been taken out to Ame- euse 
esion of; and second, whether he bore a coat | rica when the family went in 1634. It is one of wor 
if the me | the few things saved from the wreck and brought chay 
whiete me gen rnp Ne =e Coe © | back to England by the family at the time of the say~ 
archives or city papers of Newport, or elsewhere, | Revolution. 1 have also got a dozen old-fashioned a; 
might come upon an impression of his seal ap- | silyer-handled knives and forks, which had be- with 
longed to the governor and his ancestors. These the 
Pith were brought back too. The blades of the knives in t 
person of the name of Coddington now livin whe pes able 
nife in the mouth. e forks have two s 
= prongs, like those in use before four-pronged potte 
know has now no male representatives, but mn Si 
some of his blood runs in my veins through other | of the forks was stolen after —_ by a waiter, of Fy 
channel Wiliam, Coddiogton had a Na- | supposed for the sake of the 
Wat if be had, I should much Whe to be informed. | recollect the bet 1 hav TA 
Nathaniel married Susannah Hutchinson, April 19, | often heard my mother tell the, oteer. FOR ‘ 
1677, who was a grand-daughter of William and P. Hurcurson. = BD 
Ann Hutchinson, well known in the colonies. dox 1 
Nathaniel and his wife had an only child (I be- i by a 
lieve), a daughter, who married Colonel Peleg CIGARS AND SEGARS. Into 
Sanford, styled (in Governor Hutchinson's Me- 8. i. 553.) peu 
irs, p. 18) “G f the colony.” Th ry 
acquainted in Lincolnshire, England, prior to their | not, is only known 
pe since the discovery of America and the introduction the 
Bridgetta Hutchinson. (See Boston and Alford tical I 
registers, co. Lincolnshire.)+ Peleg and wife had of habits 
a son William Sanford, and no other child that I trict, 
know of. William had no son, but three daugh- ne ~~ sth Persi or : . languages meant 
tere: ¢-g. Margaret, married Governor Hutchin- | with ersian firm 
Mew "Lieut.-G sufficiently to know whether they contain a word | 
Grit anys died at “Wa aver equivalent to segar and its European form cigar. Calent 
rizel, who died an old maid. In one pedigree I | Bit a jearned friend suggests to me asa derivative tob 
have it is doubtful, by the arrangement, whether ere io YY yay h ace 
William Sanford was father or brother of the | ATamaic ne 
three women. If these statements are understood, | #4 tells me that in the Targum (Ezekiel, xxxix. 9) explair 
it will be seen that both the families of Codding- | the Hebrew word 1") is rendered "32 ]1", in San: 
ton and Sanford, who once held prominent places | they shall burn. cannot 
in Rhode Island and Massachusetts, have now Connected with this term there occurs to me 
; merged into the descendants of Governor Hutch- | another word of similar origin, and of curiously Stare 
¥ inson and Lieut.-Governor Oliver. The Sanford | ubiquitous acceptance—I mean segar, or sagger, 


arms were: Argent, a chief gules. My authority | which is the cylindrical case of fire-clay within DOU 
for this is a seal belonging to a descendant of | which fine stoneware is inclosed whilst under 
Lieut.-Governor Oliver. The American branch | going the process of baking in the furnace. I am 


of the Hutchinson family bore, and bear, as fol- | assured that this implement is in use in “— It w 
lows : — country in the world in which potteries exist, read thi 
There ii 


4 


ve 
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that in all it bears the same Hebrew name which 
has come down along with it from the remotest 
antiquity. The word potsherd, which occurs oc- 
casionally in the Old Testament, chayrass, 7M 
(Isaiah, xxx. 14; Job, xi. 8; Ps. xxii. 16), although 
popularly accepted as a broken piece of any earthen 
vessel, appears to mean properly a fragment of 
one of those sagars. Another accomplished Hebrew 
scholar tells me that although the Hebrew word 
for potsherd is &)M, chay-rass, he is by no means 
sure that it is not derived from some Semitic 
word like sa-char, or sa-gar; for if the letters of 
pares (Heb.) were transposed they would make 
char. 
9" am not, as I have said, sufficiently acquainted 
with Hebrew to form an opinion for myself, but 
the antiquity of the name for this peculiar article 
in the manufacture of earthenware is corrobora- 
tive of that absence of change which is so remark- 
able in the potter's art during the revolution of 
the principal contrivance employed, the 
tter's wheel, being essentially the same to-day, 
in Staffordshire and Sevres, as it is described in 
ancient writings and depicted on the monuments 
of Egypt. J. Exerson TENNENT. 


TAMALA AND TAMRAKUTTAKA, SANSKRIT WoRDS 
ror Tosacco (4* S. i. 517.) — The word Tamila 
is undoubtedly good Sanskrit for tobacco, of ortho- 
dox usage, or it would not have been introduced 
by a learned Brahmin, of respectable character, 
into an Achloka, purporting, to the best of my 
collection and belief, to have been extracted 
from one of the Puranas. Will any of your 
readers to whom I may have communicated the 
supposed discovery when in India kindly return 
any memoranda they may have of mine upon 
the subject. Jaya Deva, the author of the “Mys- 
tical Poetry, quoted by Satsam JAYATI, was an in- 
habitant of Bardwin, adjoining the Tamluk Dis- 
trict, and Tamila, as applied by him, may have 
meant tobacco fields, which would tend to con- 
firm the derivation Tamila Mulk, given for the 
name of the fort and city Tamluk, on the coast near 
Calcutta. Will Sarsam Jayatt, who tells us that 
tobacco is called Tdmrakuttaka, after its foreign 
name, in Wilson’s Dictionary, be enough to 
explain what is meant by saying there is no word 
in Sanskrit for tobacco, and that the word tdmala 
cannot possibly occur in any Sanskrit work ? 


R. R. W. 
Starcross, near Exeter. 


DOUGLAS RINGS: THE DOUGLAS HEART. 
(4% S. i. 462, 562.) 


It was with extreme pain and t that I 


read the article by ANeLo-Scotus on this subject. 
There is no. doubt that Mr. Cuming made a mis- 


take, but after the courteous and convincing com- 
munication of Mr. Morean, the matter might 
well be allowed to drop; while Mr. Cuming’s 
services to archeology, in exposing the long series 
of London forgeries, ought to have dictated a very 
different tone of comment. 

This is the more remarkable, as the communi- 
cation of Aneio-Scotus contains some of the 
strangest errors I ever saw. 

1. He objects to Mr. Cuming calling the noble- 
man who was slain at Dumfries Ais great ancestor, 
and quotes the perfectly accurate statement of 
Mr Riddell, that the descendants of that noble- 
man failed in the direct line. Was, however, the 
word ancestor ever confined to the direct line 
alone ? 

Shakespeare is an authority to the contrary. 
Take the speech of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in Henry V. Act I. Se. 2.:— 

“ Gracious Lord, 

Stand for your own, unwind your bloody flag, 

Look back unto your mighty ancestors. 

Go, my dread Lord, to your great grandsire’s tomb, 

From whom you claim. Invoke his warlike spirit, 

And your great uncle's, Edward, the Black Prince.” 

2. A reference to plate 2, of the arms of the 
encouragers of his work, in vol. i. of Nisbet’s 
Heraldry, will show that the crowned and winged 
heart was the crest of the Dukes of Queensberry. 

As wings are also attached to the spur of the 
Johnstones, I suspect they were originally what 
Nisbet calls the border, charged with roses of the 
old Earls of March, viz. a badge of comital office, 
although they were subsequently adopted, or 
rather Satine’, by the families of younger sons. 

I have sometimes conjectured that they were 
allied to the dragon wing of the eastern counties, 
both being derived from a Danish ensign. Cer- 
tainly that nation had strong settlements in the 
eastern counties, while a great number of the 
local names in Annandale are derived from their 
language. I, however, throw out this idea merely 
as a vague guess, which may be true or may not. 

Having heard Mr. Cuming read his paper, I 
can testify that he gave the Douglases of Cavers 
their proper title. The introduction of the ?/ is 
simply an overlooked error of the press. 

Grorer VERE IRviNe. 


Having examined MacFarlane’s authorities 
(England, iv. 239), I find he has used the word 
hearts for harts. The same error is in the Pictorial 
History of England (ii. 16). ‘ 
“ Shee secretly gaue silver and gilt Harts (the badges 
which King Richard used to bestow upon his followers) 
as tokens,” — Speed, lib. ix. p. 758. 
“ Fecitque fabricari cervos argenteos et auratos pluri- 
mos (signa videlicet que rex Ric. conferre solebat suis 
militibus scutiferis et amicis) ut his vice regis distributis, 
facilius allicerentur in vota sua milites illius patria, cx- 
terique valentes.”— Walsi: p. 870. 
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Not in Otterbourne, i. 248. 

“She procured a great number of harts to be made of 
silver & gold, such as King Richard was woont to give 
unto his knights, esquires, & friends, to weare as cog- 
nizances, to the end that in bestowing them in King 
Richard’s name she might the sooner allure men to 
farther her lewd practices.” Holinshed, i. 


DISCOVERY OF AN OLD MEDAL. 
(4 S. i. 568.) 

I possess a silver piece, said to have been en- 
graved by Simon Passe, similar to that described 
as having been recently found at Grantham. The 
figure on the reverse, which Mr. J. A. Boase 
states is Henry Stuart, Prince of Wales, is, I be- 
lieve, intended for King James's son Charles. The 
person represented wears a pointed beard of con- 
siderable size, and large curled mustachio, and is 
altogether very unlike a youth of eighteen (Henry 
was born in 1594, and died in 1612). The medal, 
if it may be so termed, was, I imagine, engraved 
at the latter end of the reign of James I., when 
Charles, Prince of Wales, was twenty-four or 
twenty-five years of age. The “king’s son” on 
the medal above referred to bears a strong resem- 
blance to King Charles I. as represented on another 
piece engraved by Passe which I have before me, 
and is certainly the same person that is depicted 
in an old oil portrait belonging to me, which I 
take to be Charles, Prince of Wales. I do: not 
remember any bearded portrait of Prince Henry, 
and I think all those exhibited at Kensington in 
1866 were beardless. If my supposition is un- 
founded, I shall be glad to be corrected by Mr. 
Boass or by any other gentleman who may be able 
to furnish any information as to the time at which 
the piece was engraved. E. D. E. 


This medalet, which I also possess, I thought 
until now represented on the reverse the effigy, 
not of Henry, the eldest son of James I., as stated 
by Mr. Joun J. A. Boasr, but of the still more 
hapless Prince Charles (the ill-fated Charles I.) 
with his peculiarly shaped nose (thick at the end, 
like his father’s), and. the well-known turned-up 
mustachio and pointed beard. May I be allowed to 

ive my reagons for so thinking? I have lying 
fore me a portraiture of that promising young 
man Henry, Prince of Wales, a mezzotinto en- 
greving by Dunkarton. The prince is in armour; 
is head uncovered, in profile, without any beard ; 
the legs outstretched, and making the lance exer- 
cise. Underneath is written : — 

“Henry Prince of Wales, Eldest Son of King James 
I, Obit Novt 6% 1612, Zt. 18, from an extreme rare 
print by 8. Pass.” 


At that age, in fact, he must have been a 
“beardless Apollo,” whereas on the medal the 


beard does not “demonstrate thinly,” as Iago 
phrases it. The legends read thus: — 

“GIVE THY IUDGEMENTS 0 GOD UNTO TE (sic) KIXG 
AND THY RIGHTKOUSNESSE UNTO THE KING'S 

(sic). 

I have besides this the impression of two other 
heads engraved on silver, somewhat larger and 
oval-shaped, of James I. and his queen Anne, evi- 
dently of the same workmanship. Here the king's 
head is uncovered, and the collar of the Order of 
the Garter is of a different pattern. Over the 
heads is a crown with the initials I. R. and Ac R. 
Underneath, “ Jacobus D. G. Mag. Britt. Fra. & 
Hyb. Rex,” and “ Anna, D. G. Mag. Britt. Fra. & 
Hyb. Regina.” 

On the sides “# fe.” (Simon Pass). The whole 
written backwards, which leads one to suppose 
that the medal thus engraven was not intended 
for reproduction on paper. It is very finely exe- 
cuted. 

I have several other curious engravings of 
James I. Amongst others, a small one where he 
is represented with “Geo. Villiers, Mar. Bucking- 
ham, drawn from the window, and engraved by 
W. P. Sherlock. Upper compartment of a window 
in the Chicken House, Hampstead.” Under the 
king’s head is written in French: “ Icy dans cette 
chambre coucha nostre Roy Jaques premier de 
nom le 25 Aoust 1619.” Does this window still 
exist ? PALL 


Sr. Toomas A Becker (4" S. i. 604.)—I reply 

to F, S. A. that a chasuble of St. Thomas is pre- 
served at Courtrai, another at Dixmude, and a 
set of his vestments at Sens. (See The Life M4 
St. Thomas Becket by Canon Morris, p. 389.) 
a former No. of uN, & Q.” (2° S. v. 242) he 
will find a communication by the undersigned, 
minutely describing one of the saint’s mitres, then 
in the possession of the late Cardinal Wiseman, 
and now preserved by his successor Archbishop 
Manning, and mentioning another of his mitres as 
still remaining in the cathedral of Sens. 

The very interesting old cope formerly belong- 
ing to Syon House I carefully examined about 
twenty years ago, at Alton Towers. It was then 
in the possession of John, Earl of Shrewsbury. 
He bequeathed all his magnificent collection of 
church vestments to the Very Rev. Dr. oe 


A-Becket’s chasuble is probably at present in 
the treasury of the Cathedral of Sens, France, 
where many of his objects are, and where his 
mitre may likewise be. The “Syon cope” is 
exhibited at, and is the property of, the Sou 
Kensington Museum. A. 8. C. 


The chusable of St. Thomas of Canterbury is 
reserved at Sens Cathedral. In 1164 that pre- 
te was obliged to fly from England and take 
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refuge in France, where he remained till 1170. 
Though much injured, enough remains to show 
the beauty and magnificence of the vestment. A 
mitre and apparel of the amice belonging to the 
game set are also preserved. The chusable is 
annually worn during mass on his festival. Beau- 
tiful drawings of these vestments are given by 
Mr. Shaw in his valuable work, Dresses and De- 
corations of the Middle Ages. 

The cope of the earlier part of the thirteenth 
century, formerly belonging to the nuns of Syon 
House, is in the collection of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury. The hood is lost, but the orphrey is com- 

of armorial bearings, and on the the 
crucifixion of our Lord, SS. Peter and Paul, St. 
Michael the Archangel, St. Stephen, and other 
saints are beautifully wrought in large intersect- 
ing quatrefoils. Papers by Mr. C. H. Hartshorne, 
iving much curious information on English me- 
Sieeval embroidery will be found in the Archeo- 
logical Journal, i. 334 and iv. 285. 

At Aix-la-Chapelle a cope is preserved in the 
sacristy of the cathedral, with small silver bells 
attached to the lower edge. This is said to have 
been worn by Leo III. at the consecration of the 
church, in the presence of the Emperor Charle- 
magne, assisted by three hundred and sixty-five 
bishops. Mr. Walcott (Sacred Archeology, 183), 


give the eighteen forms which it assumes. They 
are: sain 8, saint 8, sainte s (in Sainte Thérése, les 
saintes vierges), sein 8, seigne 8, je ceins, ceint 8, 
ceinte s, (de) cing. The doubt with me is, if the 
‘rench have cings as they have uns, and as we 
have fives at cards, for instance. I only regarded 
complete words, but I think P. A. L. was right 
in including syllables. So, to his cin in “ capucin” 
I add sin in “ sincére,” and sim in “ simplicité,” 
thus bringing the whole number up to nineteen or 
twenty. Perhaps P. A. L. is aware that the seven 
forms I mentioned are those of verbs in er, as 
aimer, aimez, aimai, aimé 8, aimée 8, 
Txos. 

Aprian’s AppREss To HIS Sout (4" S. i. 603.) 
Allow me to correct a mistake of the printer in 
the Latin of the above. In the original, the first 
word in the fourth line is “ Jallidula,” and so I 
sent it. It is meant for Gelidula, and I have 
translated it by cold. The printer has made it 
Pallidula, which finds no eT in 
my translation. . C. H. 


Dipo anp S, i. 579.)—The lines 
are by James Smith of Rejected Addresses fame, 
and are to be found in his Memoirs, Letters, and 
Comic Miscellanies, edited by his brother Horace, 


| 1840, vol. ii. p.193. They are given with slight 


says one at Canterbury had a little chime of one | variations in The Life and Remains of Theodore 


hundred and forty in 1108, and others sent by 
William I. to Clugny, or presented by Lanfranc, 


Hook, by Barham, 1849, vol. i. p. 229, where they 
are characterised as “ Mr. Smith's happiest effort,” 


Ernulph, and Conrad to their minister, were so | and are stated to have been sent by the author to 
ornamented. I shall be glad .to hear of other | Count D’Orsay with the following note: — 


examples. Joun Pieeor, Jun., F.S.A. 


Curious Facr i. 571.)— 
Will you allow me to answer, as a Frenchman, to 
the above? The monosyllabic sound which in 
French may be written in sixteen or seventeen 
different ways, is an, or en. I send you twenty- 
eight ways of writing it, and Iam pretty sure I 
have not given all: — 


an... ruban and . . . gland 

ans .. . rubans ands. . . glands 
uant. . . haranguant 
ens + + gens uants - haranguants 
ant... . gant went. . . onguent 
ants. . . gants vents . . onguents 
aon... paon eant. . . gageant 
aoms. .. eants . . gageants 
amc... eng . . . hareng 
ances. . . bancs engs. . . harengs 
amp. . . champ ent . . . rudiment 
amps. . . champs ents . . . rudiments - 
ang... . rang emps. . . temps, 
angs . rangs 


In the word itself we have em, as in emporium, 
and many other; I believe there are altogether 
thirty-four ways of writing en. .C. 
As P. A. L. seems to wish to know it, I will state 
that the French sound I had in mind was that of 
sain ; and as I presume it will gratify him, I here 


“My pear Count,—Will you give me Gallic immor- 
tality by translating the subjoined into F a "P 


Cartes II.’s Frient From Worcester (4 
8. i. 593.)—I had not time to complete a short 
list of some passages in the Wolverhampton 
“ Boscobel” when I sent my reply, printed on 
p- 593. Isend them now. 

At pages 18 and 24 the Lord Wilmot who at- 
tended the king, and was afterwards Earl of 
Rochester, is confounded with his son. “ This 
nobleman was the famous and dissolute Earl of 
Rochester.” (P. 24.) He was father of that 


noted person. 
At p. 24 the vale of Evesham is described as 
the vale of Esham. At p. 39 the two well-known 


lines out of Drunken Barnaby's Itinerary are mis- 
quoted thus: — 
“ He hung his cat on Monday 
For killing a mouse on Sunday.” 

The writer makes no mention of Drunken Bar- 
naby’s Itinerary. At p. 28 we read: —“ Trent 
House . . . . is situated in Somersetshire, 
though bordering on the skirts of Devonshire.’ 
It is really situated on the other side of the county, 
“on the skirts of Dorsetshire.” 

At page 48 we read:—*“The next year, 1663, 
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witnessed the rupture with Holland. The Dutch 
fleet triumphantly sailed up the Thames and burnt 
the ships of war which lay at Chatham.” 

This seems to give 1663 as the date of the 
first Dutch triumph. It occurred in June, 1667. 

The retaining such matter as this in the second 
edition, from which I quote, is not in favour of 
the book. 

I wish to add to what I said of Mr. Hughes’s 
careful editing, that I hold several of his opinions, 
expressed in Tis Introduction, in the utmost dis- 
belief and aversion. 

Some readers of “ N. & Q.” may not know that 
the late Bishop Copleston suggested to Mr. Hughes 
that he should make the collection of Boscobel 
Tracts. Bishop Copleston’s letter, laying down, 
with the finest criticism, the rules which should 
guide a person who investigates a history such as 
this, is printed in Mr. Hughes’s Introduction. 

D. P. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Paris Reaisters (4" S. i. 477, 582.)—I con- 
sider that the public are deeply indebted to the corre- 
spondents of “ N. & Q.” who have so emphatically 
referred to the subject of preserving our parochial 
and other public registers. I am not in a condi- 
tion to add to what your co ndents have 
written respecting the parish records of England, 
but I have had occasion, while prosecuting some 
important oe to search many public records 
throughout Scotland and Ireland. The Scottish 
Parish Registers of Births, Marriages, and Deaths 
are now deposited in the General Register House 
Edinburgh, where they have been well bound an 
conveniently arranged ; but they exhibit numerous 
blanks consequent on the imperfect custodiership 
of the past. The Kirk Session and Presbytery re- 
cords are still retained in the houses of the several 
clerks, and are generally kept without the least 

rd to their national importance. To my 
knowledge they are frequently offered for sale 
with the private libraries of their custodiers, when 
se survivors proceed to realise their effects. 
ynod records are kept as indifferently. The earlier 
records of the General Assembly were lost; they 
were afterwards found and deposited in the library 
of Sion College, and being temporarily removed to 
St. Stephens’, Westminster, perished in the con- 
flagration of the Houses of Parliament. 

These belong to the jurisdiction of the ecclesias- 
tical courts. But there other public records in 
Scotland which are kept as badly or worse. Will 
it be credited that the Sheriff Court records, which 
contain so many entries bearing on the rights 
of rty, are in many counties degraded into 
dingy and filthy cellars, where they are suffering 
rapid and sure decay? Even where they have been 
arranged in presses they have been permitted to 


Town Council and Guildry records are generally 
better kept, but hundreds of these volumes are 
also in a state of decay. 

In Ireland most of the parish registers have 
been lost. The Cathedral records are kept in 
the buildings, and have generally contracted mil- 
dew. The records of the Presbyterian churches, 
I believe, are better kept, yet most imperfectly. 
- Of the records of the Irish Roman Catholic Church 
I know nothing. The records of the Prerogative 
or Probate Courts are, I admit, in a more satis- 
factory state, though all the original wills are not 
forthcoming. 

A remedy is simple. Let a competent judi- 
cious individual be appointed, with a staff of assis- 
tants, to negotiate the proper preservation of the 
different records in England, tland, and Ire- 
land, and under his direction let indices, &c. be 
prepared. I will return to this subject again. 

Cartes Roesrs, LL.D. 
Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 


Tomsstone Inscriptions S. i. 581.) —In 
reply to the query of T. P. F. I beg to state that 
the application by friction of a piece of sand- 
stone to the surface of a tombstone will remove 
every incrustation, and render any inscription per- 
fectly legible. In the course of preparing my 
still unfinished work on the cuedlipente of Scot- 
land I adopted the method now suggested on 
several hundred tombstones, and always with a 
satisfactory result. The sandstone should be soft 
and friable. A very -little rubbing is required. 
The surface should then be carefully brushed. 

Rogrrs, LL.D. 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 


Cave or Aputtam x. 341.)—I do not 
know whether the following use of this expression 
has been before noted; but it will be seen that it 
dates prior to Mr. Bright's use of it: — 

“ The determined band who did this daring deed [ mur- 
dered Cardinal Beatoun] kept possession of the castle. 
They were joined by many friends, The Castle of St, 
Andrews became a Cave of Adullam, in which numbers 
who feared the tyranny of the government sought shelter. 
John Knox, whose life the priests eagerly sought, took 
refuge there among the rest.”—Mackenzie’s History of 
Scotland. Nelson, 1863. 

Tt. T. 


At Inpuction i. 484, 565.) 
It may be interesting in connection with this 
topic to make a note of the ceremonial observed 
in the Episcopal Church of North America at the 
“induction or institution of ministers into parishes 
or churches.” For this a special office is pro- 
vided in the American Prayer-book. A clergy- 
man, standing within the altar-rails, acts as 
institutor, in whose presence the senior warden, 
or some other member of the vestry, presents the 
keys of the church to the new incumbent with 


suffer from the damp of unfired chambers. The 


appropriate words. After sundry prayers, the 
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incumbent is received within the altar-rails, and 
has presented to him the Bible, Book of Common 
Prayer, and: Books of Canons of the General Con- 
yention. Suitable prayers and a sermon follow, 
the service concluding with the administration of 
the Lord's Supper by the new incumbent. 

Juxta TURRIM. 


Tae Livine AMBROISE 
(4" S. i. 484.)—Your correspondent will 
find a short notice of Seurat in Debay’s Histoire 
Naturelle, p. 174. This refers to an examination 
of him in France at the end of the year 1832, 
when he was thirty-four years old. His weight 
is given as forty-three pounds (French), and his 
height five feet three inches. Hone’s account of 
him is far more complete than Debay’s. The two 
authors do not e as to the date of his birth. 
Debay has it April 4, 1798. In the third series 
of Dr. Buckland’s Curiosities of Natural History 
(vol. ii, p. 91), an article from The Field news- 
paper, signed “H. G., Paris,” is reproduced. It 
contains an account of Seurat, who was then, in 
1833, performing at Dinan in Brittany. The 
nature of his entertainment seems to have been 
the rope trick, lately made so notorious by the 
Davenport Brothers: only that, in lieu of ropes, 
he made use of chains. How such a lean creature 
as Seurat—who, according to Hone, was almost 
entirely devoid cf muscles—managed to perform 
this trick with success, will appear to those who 
are acquainted with the mode of operation a 
puzzle. Perhaps, however, he too was in league 
with the spirits! It is further mentioned that 
Seurat had promised his body after death to the 
Hétel Dieu at Paris. He must have changed his 
mind, therefore, after he left England. have 
not yet been able to ascertain the date of his 
death. Who knows whether the poor fellow 
may not still be going the round of the French 
fairs ? R. REDGRAVE. 


“JackDAW oF Ruetms ” (4% 8.i.577.) — From 
Mr. Sxeat’s communication it would appear not 
to be generally known that the iacident so humor- 
ously narrated by Barham has been told as a 
grave and striking fact. In the Sorbieriana is this 
paragraph : — 

Janus Nicius relates that a certain pope had 
& tame raven, which secreted the pope's ring or annulus 
piscatoris, The pope, thinking that some one had com- 
mitted the robbery, issued a bull of excommunication 
against the robber. The raven grew very thin, and lost 
all his plumage. On the ring being found and the ex- 
communication taken off, the raven recovered his flesh 
and his plumage.”—French Anas, i, 168 

E, A. Axon. 

Joynson Street, Strangeways. 

(4 S. i. 485, 587.)\—Mr. Watrer W. 
Sxxat's exposition of the word skelp and its mean- 
ings suggests the probable origin of the name of 
the extraordinary cleft or ravine in the Wicklow 


mountains, known as “the Skalp.” This singular 
chasm is an abrupt, narrow, and precipitous rift 
in the otherwise unbroken chain of hills, and its 
local designation is probably as old as the Danish 
occupation of that part of Ireland now referable to 
some of those terms of the Norsemen of which 
Mr. Sxzar has given illustrations in the Icelandic 
skelfa and the Danish skielve. 

There is a second locality in Ireland which 
bears the name of “ Scalp,” between Gort and 
Loughrea, in the county of Galway; but whether 
there is any similar geological peculiarity to iden- 
tify the name, I am not able to say. 

J. Emerson TENNENT. 


Marvettous Storres or SHarks §. xii- 
348, 470.)—See further, Keil & Delitzsh, Com- 
mentary on the Twelve Minor Prophets, “ Jonah,” 
translated by Martin (Edinburgh, 1867) : — 

“The great fish was not a whale, because this is ex- 
tremely rare in the Mediterranean, and has too small a 
throat to swallow a man; but a large shark or sea-dog, 
Canis carcharius, or Squalus ca ias, L., which is very 
common in the Mediterranean, and has so large a throat 
that it can swallow a living man whole. Oken mentions 
that in the year 1758 a sailor fell overboard and was im- 
mediately taken into the jaws of a sea-dog and di 
peared, The captain, however, ordered a gun, whi 
was standing on deck, to be discharged at the shark, and 
the ball struck it, so that it vomited up the sailor that 
it had swallowed, who was then taken up alive, and very 
little hurt, into the boat that had been lowered for his 
rescue.” 

Juxta TURRIM. 


Tae Prior's Pastorat Starr (4" S. i. 592.)— 
If the objects inquired for by P. are really “ mal- 
lets,” I can offer no explanation. But I am in- 
clined to think that they are heraldic representa- 
tions of the staff used by the “rectores chori,” or 
directors of the choir. I have an impression of the 
seal of a cantor of the diocese of Ferns, with this 
legend—*“ 8, GALFRIDI CANTORIS FERNENSIS”— 
on which the staff is represented like St. An- 
thony’s cross; or a letter T, but with a bar slightly 
projecting half way down the stem, and the lower 

alf terminating in a point. F. C. H. 

Rupee: Derame: Brrre (4 §. i. 14, 84.)— 
1. A. H. has apparently forgotten that Wielif 
translated from the Vulgate. This, in St. Matt. 
ix. 16, has commissuram panni rudis, and rudee 
looks like one of Wiclif’s Latinate words, unless 
the Sussex rudy=rude (Halliw. Dict.) represent 
a word older than Wiclif’s age, and the first form 
of our rude. In St. Mark ii. 21 (the only other 
place where we find rudisin the Vulgate N. T.)— 

 rudis assumentum is translated “ a pacche of 
newe clothe.” But there must be a variation in 
Wiclif’s versions. In that given in Bagster’s 
Engl. Hexapla the words of St. Matt. ix. 16 are 
“acloute of boistous clooth,” as to which word 
the Prompt. Parv. gives boystows (or clubbyd= 
rudis); and in a note elsewhere it is said to mean 
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“rough, styffe, royde;” while boystows garment 
is translated birrus, 

2. Defameden is of a class of verbs of which we 
have an example in departed in the sense of part 
with, or, when used more strictly, of parted di- 
versely among two or more. The de, perhaps from 
N. French influence, is the representative of the 
Latin di. Hence defame, like its Latin original, 
is to publish abroad either in a good or bad sense. 
In St. Matt. ix. 31, it is to publish abroad with 
tenown. In St. Luke xvi. 1, it is by the context 
limited to publish abroad with ill-fame—et hic 
diffamatus est—and this was defamed to him. In 
both texts the Vulgate uses diffamare. In the 
other places where diffamare occurs—namely, St. 
Mark i. 45 and 1 Thess. i. 8—a vobis enim diffama- 
tus ” sermo Domini—Wiclif translates it by pup- 

3. Birre. In St. Matt. viii. 32, 2 St. Pet. iii. 10, 
and Rey. xviii. 21, this is the translation of im- 

us—a word which, when occurring elsewhere 
in the N. T., Wiclif translates by assault (Acts 
vii. 56, xiv. 5, and xix. 29); and by fersness of 
fire, Heb. xi. 34; and by meuynge [moving] of 
the governor or helmsman, St. James iii. 4. In his 
dictionary Halliwell gives dirr as a north-country 
word for “ force, violence, impetus,” and then goes 
on to give its more exact meaning of impetus or 
violence accompanied by noise or tumult. “It 
is _— to the whizzing of any missile vio- 
lently thrown, and the noise of partridges when 
they spring is called birring.” Wiclif’s three 

ages are important as showing that he thus 
restricted the translation of impetus by birre, and 
with this agrees an old Lincoln MS. quoted by 
Halliwell—* whenne they saw the grete river 
tyne so swiftely, and with so grete a byrre.” 
B. NicHotson. 


Perverse Pronunciation (4" S. i. 82.)—This 
country can furnish some examples of the mispro- 
nunciation of surnames. In one of* the counties 
bordering on this city, Worrel is called Wurrur, 
and Lincoln, Linkhorn. In North Carolina, Na- 
thaniel Macon, who was a very prominent man at 
the commencement of this century, was known as 
Old Nat Meakins. Mr. Cambreleng, a member of 
Congress from New York about thirty years ago, 
was a native of North Carolina. He was a warm 
friend of President Van Buren. Mr. Van Buren, 
travelling in North Carolina, was desirous of pay- 
ing his respects to his friend's mother, but no one 
could direct him to Mrs. Cambreleng’s residence. 
At length he came across her as Old Mrs. Crum- 
Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 

Vorrarre S. i. 587.)—-Your correspondent 
P. A. L. says, Voltaire proved that his esprit was 
better than his ceur, when he said, “ Pour étre 
heureux il faut avoir un bon estomac et un mau- 


vais cour.” I do not know where the passage 
occurs, but I venture to differ from the conclusion, 
If by Aeureux Voltaire had meant “happy,” the 
sentiment is that of a fiend. But he meant 
merely “successful”: a man of virtue and of 
delicacy will not get on in the world, because he 
is not unscrupulous. 

When Marshal Tallard returned to Paris after 
his defeat at Hochstett, Louis XIV. with some 
generosity said to him, “ Monsieur, on n’est pas 
heureux 4 notre age”: that is, you and I are too 
old to succeed in love or in war. 

That Voltaire, with all his faults, was a hu- 
mane man is proved by all his acts and by all his 
writings. His hatred of cruelty, of oppression, of 
torture, appears in every page. J.C. M. 


Mepat or James IIL anp Crementina Sosr- 
ESKI (4" S. i. 407, 466.)—In answer to your cor- 
respondent W. N. L., I may observe that the 
medal of the Stuart family which he mentions is 
No. 35 of coins and medals of the Stuart family, 
in the collection of Mr. Edward Hawkins, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., pp. 107, 108, in the — 

“Catalogue of Antiquities, Works of Art, and His- 
torical Scottish Relics Exhibited in the Museum of the 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Edinburgh, July, 1856 (London: Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co. 1859), 
where it is described: — 

“35. Busts of Prince James and Clementina. Rev.: 
Female holds an infant in her left arm, which rests upon 
a column, and points to a globe whereon appear ING. 
sc.1Rt. Leg.: Providentia Obstetrix,—Providence my 
help in childbirth. Ex.: CAROLO PRINC. VALLIA NAT, 
DIE VLTIMA A, MDCCXX,—Charles, Prince of Wales, born 
the last day of the year 1720. 14 ar. x.” 

The column indicates the fortitude of Clemen- 
tina under the difficulties of her escape from her 
guards, and under the danger of childbirth. The 
child’s attention is directed to the globe, on which 
are represented the kingdoms which it would be 
his future object to obtain. W. H.C. 


Tue Cuckoo (4" S. i. 533, 614.)—I cannot think 
that Mr. B. Pickerrne’s reading of the saying is 
correct: for if the “cuckoo” and “ mooncall "ere 
synonymous, the whole sense of the is 
destroyed. Whereas if the latter is, as I take it 
to be, the “ ge yl thé allusion to the har- 
vest is manifest. The nurse referred to was not, 
as he surmises, a native of Wilby, but was born 
and brought up in Wiltshire; from which it 
would appear that the “warning” is known be- 
yond the county in which it originated, and the 
place from which it takes its name. (I myself, 
while staying in Yorkshire, heard it from the lips 
of an old Doncaster labourer.) 

Perhaps one of your Wiltshire readers could 
give me further information on the subject? If 
so, I should be deeply obliged. Scort. 

Cloudesley Square. 
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Earty Enetisn Text Socrery (4% S. i. 579.) 
Copies of E. E. T. 8. books issued to subscribers 
are all in paper only; but copies of two books, 
viz. of Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede, and of Piers 
Plowman, Part I., both edited by myself, can be 
bought separately by non-subscribers in cloth 
bindings, for which there is a fixed pattern, to be 
seen by asking for either of the above books. 
Watter W. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Tue Comyns S. i. 
says :—“ The worshipful and knightly house of 
Slee is, and has long been, the only one of the 
name (Cumine) in Scotland.” There is at least 
one other territorial representative of the Comyns, 
Earls of Buchan—James Cumine, Esq. of Rattray, 
holding by long descent a portion of the wide 
domains which of old belonged to the earldom. 
Mr. Cumins’s estate includes the site of one of 


the chief castles, and the remains of the royal. 


burgh of Rattray—now reduced, I believe, to a 
dwelling-house—which were erected by 
the powerful family from which he claims to be 
descended. 

Another ancient family in the district of Buchan, 
Aberdeenshire, now represented by James Buchan, 
Esq., of Auchmacoy, have an immemorial tradi- 
tion that their ancestor was by the Bruce 
from the sweeping destruction which overtook 
their race and name, on condition of his dropping 
the name of Comyn, and adopting instead the 
territorial name of Buchan. General Buchan of 
Auchmacoy, who took the command of James 
VII.’s forces after the death of the great Dundee 
on the field of Killiecrankie was at the period 
the representative of that a A fine con- 
temporary portrait of the general is preserved at 
Auchmacoy House. 

In one of the Spalding Club volumes (Antiqui- 
ties of the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, vol. ii. 
p. 416), there is a notice of the Abbey of St. Mary 

Deer, which was founded by Comyn Earl of 
Buchan early in the thirteenth 
ing to a t of the patronage of a church to 
the abbe writer following wist- 
ful remarks : — 

“This gift from the grandson of their founder was the 
last which the brethren of Saint Mary were fated to re- 
ceive from his race or lineage. In the memorable revo- 
lution which placed the Earl of Carrick on the Scottish 
throne, the illustrious family of Comyn was so utterly 
overthrown, that, saysa chronicle of the age, ‘ of a name 
which numbered at one time three earls and more than 
thirty belted knights, there remained no memorial in the 
fand, save the orisons of the monks of Deir.’” AR 


Deer, Aberdeenshire. 


Faceots ror Burning Heretics (4% S. i. 
196.) —I have never been able to identify this 


London. I suspect it is a myth. Bequests of 
faggots, for the merciful purpose of supplying 
fuel for the poor, are common. Margaret Dane, 
whose portrait still hangs in the Ironmongers 
Hall, left the parish in which I reside 8s. for this 
object, which sum is now added to the general 
charity fund. Juxta TuRRIM. 


Mortrake Porrerres: Tony Jves i. 
160, 615.)— Your correspondent A. S. is of 
opinion that the Toby-jug song : — 

“ Dear Tom, this brown jug, that now foams with mild 


ale 
In which I will drink to sweet Nan of the vale), 
as once Toby Fillpot, a thirsty old soul 
As e’er drank a bottle, or fathom’d a bowl,” &c., 
“could not have been written so early as 1796.” 
The Rev. Francis Fawkes, the author of the 
words, died in 1777, and I have a copy before me, 
fe in 1759. It is with music, “ set by Mr. 
odson, in the second volume of Clio and E » 
large 8vo (p. 41).” The song is probably a few 
years older than this collection. The reference to 
the potter will be found in the third and last 
stanza : — 
“ His body, when long in the ground it had lain, 
And tin.e into clay had dissolved it again, 
A potter found out, in the covert so snug, 
~~ with part of fat Toby he form’d this brown jug,’ 


Wa. CHAPPELL. 


Iron Putrrr (4" S. i. 413.)—In Street’s Gothic 
Architecture in Spain, an engraving of an example 
will be found from Burgos. Mr. Street suys that 
he saw other examples of later date. 

Jno. Piacot, Jun. 


DISTANCE TRAVERSED BY Sounp (4* S. i. 121, 
233.)—The noise of the firing at the battle of 
Gettysburg is said to have been heard at Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania. The distance between these 
two towns is one hundred and twenty-eight miles, 
pand seven ranges of the Alleghany mountains lie 
between them. There were more men engaged 
in this battle than in the battle of Waterloo. 
What the number of cannons was I am unable to 
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NOTES ON BUOKS, ETC. 


~— of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, a.p. 1598—A.v. 
7. With a Preliminary Notice of the earlier Li 

Sounded in the Fourteenth Century. By the Rev. William 

Dunn Macray, M.A., &c. (Rivington.) 

Who that hath ever “fed of the dainties that are bred 
in a book”—to use the words of him to whom we owe 
the second best book in the world—but feels his pulse 
quickened at the very mention of the Bodleian ? and who 


bequest, although pretty well acquainted with 


that is so moved, but would fain know something of the 


every writer on the antiquities of the city of 
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origin and gradual development of that vast repertory of 


human knowledge, of the great and good men who have 
contributed to its formativn, and of the learned scholars 
who have been entrusted with its custody, or laboured to 
make its riches known to the outer world ? Mr. Macray, | 
who is officially connected with the Bodleian, and there- 


fore enjoys peculiar facilities for telling its story, has told | 


it in a very instructive and amusing manner in the pre- | 


sent book, which will be found as replete with notices of 


the more curious bibliographical treasures of the Bodleian 
as with pleasant historical and biographical illustration. 
The book is a valuable addition to our stores of literary 
history. 


A oe Glossary ; with an Introduction, an Qut- | 
line of Meso-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo- | 


Sazon and Old and Modern English Words etymologi- 
cally connected with Maso-Gothic. By the Rev. W. 
Skeat, M.A. (Ascher & Co.) 

Mr. Skeat, who must be well known to our readers, | 
not only from his frequent and valuable contributions to 
these columns, but from his labours on Piers Plowman and 
many similar contributions to the history of our ny 
language and literature, has done good service to Engli 

hilologists by the publication of the work before us. 

r. Skeat explains that, though Mcso-Gothic is not 
strictly an older form of Anglo-Saxon, it comes suffi- 
ciently near to it to render a study of it peculiarly in- 
teresting and instractive to us— in fact that to study 
Meso-Gothic is, practically, more the business of Eng- 
lishmen than of any one else, excepting, perhaps, the 
Dutch. With the view, therefore, ‘ed pretiling nglish 
students with a useful handbook to the Maso-Gothic 
language free from some of the disadvantages which ac- 
company most existing glossaries of it, the present work, 
which is based on the labours of Massmann, Gaugengig], 
Sebulz, Gabelenz, and Lobe, and our own accomplished 
scholar Dr. Bosworth, is written; and it comprises not 
only a Meso-Gothic Glossary, but an outline of the 
Grammar, Lists of Cognate English Words, and, in the 
Introduction, a Sketch of the Ulphilas and other literary 
remains in this Low-German language. The book is a 
real boon to English students. 


Periwpicats.— Whether the conductors of the leading 
magazines are of opinion that this “ leafy ” season is one 
in which their readers look for novelty and increased 
attraction, or from some other motive, all seem to be stir- 
ring themselves to increase the interest of their respective 
ot Saint Paul's, in addition to Phineas Finn and 

usual graver articles, gives this month the commence- 
Ment of a new serial story which promises to be of great 
interest—“ ‘The Sacristan’s Household.” The Cornhill, 
in addition to its stock stories,“ The Bramleighs of Bishop's 
Folly ” and “ Avonhoe,” has papers on “Two Medieval 
Travellers,” “ Witches and their Cra‘t,” and “ Old News- 
papers,” well worth the reading. Macmillan has the con- 
clusion of Mr. Markham’s able account of the “ Abyssinian 
Expedition,” “ Realmab,” and the “Chaplet of Pearls,” 
and some very interesting miscellaneous papers. Fraser 
has gvod papers on “ Emerson,” “The Portraits at 


South Kensington,” Kinglake’s new volumes, besides | 


the continuation of “Oatnessiana,” and the conclusion of 
Southey’s “Life of Sir Philip Sidney.” Well may 
readers give so much time to the. perusal of our maya- 
zines, when they supply so much varied information and 
amusement, and of so high a class. 
Dr. Livixesroxe.—Mr. E. D. Young will shortly 
blish an account of bis “Search after Livingstone” 
Lett, Son, & Co.), with a Map of the Route. The text 
has been revised by the Rev. H. Waller, F.R.G.S., and it 
will be illustrated by Mr. Baines. 
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We have been compe'led to postpone until next week several Papers of 
great interest, as well as answers to several Cur~capondents, 

Sotrramme. There is no wre editionof the various works of Wi 
liam Blake, artist and port. A goo! account of them ix giorn in 
christ’s Life of Witham B Blake, by Mr. Dante G. Rossetti in 1063, 
2 vols. 8vo0. and published by Macmillan 4 Co. 

W. H.C The engraved facsimile Epistle from ane. Pope to te 
Eari of Oxford isin the Gent. Mag. for July, 1809, p. 699. 

J. Beare. Robert Beale, Clerk «f the Privy Council, was eyo | 
= Beale of Woodbridge, Suffelk. Vide’ &Q.” tad 

i 
alee. .—4ith 8. i. p. 607, col. i. line 34, for “ here, he " read “ Ven- 
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mg which are All 
Saints” e W. Richards, 
33, Albany Street. Kegent's Park; + Monieck Castle, near Inverness ; 
St. Margaret's Convent, Edinburgh; White Hal! ,Cumberiend ; Ridley 
Hall, eens The College, Isle of Cumbrae, by Greenock, 
pe— Address JOUN ED ARDS & CO., 1, Vansittart Street, Deptford, 


“No. 2,” £10. 


E L D 


WATSON'S OLD PALE SHERRY. 


Amontillado character, pure, very soft, and unbrandiea. reeommended 

with confidence. Per bottles and cases 4s. per dozen ¢ 

(if not returned). Three dozen, railway carriage paid. to all Engh 
Wales. Per galls. included) equal to 7 dozen, 

A of 2s. per dozen. Railway paid to all Eng- 

lana and Wales. Per Quarter Cask.—28 galls. (cask included), eq 

to doven, saving of 3s. per dozen. Railway 


to all England and Wales. 
corner of Blooms! Square, London, W 
Established 1841. Full Price Lists 
Terms, Net Cash. 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 
imported, free from acidity or noes, and much superior to low- 
sherry (vide Dr. Druitt on Cheap Wines). One guinea per dozén. 
A genuine vld Port 36s. per dozen. Termscash, Three d 
rail paid.— -D. W IN, Wine Merchant, 72 and 73, Great Kt 
corner of Bquare, London, W.C. Established 1641, 
Full Price Lists post free on application. 


EDGES & BUTLER solicit ettention to their 
PURE JULIEN CLARE 
At 18s., 20s., 248., 30s., and 36s. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s., 60s., 72s., 844., 968. 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
Golden 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 
Choice Sherry Pale, Go 
- HOCK and MOSELLE 
At 24s., 308. 
Fest Gam Shippers eee 30s. 36c. 42s. 
Very Choice Old Port 488, GOs. 728, 


CHAMPAGNE, 
48s. - and 60s. 

Marcobrunn: d inb Liebfraumilch, 

60s.; Johannisberger to Brauuberger, 

Grunhausen, and Scherzberg, 48s. to 84s.; sparkling 48s., 608., 

66s., 78s.; Very choice Champagne, 66s., 78s.; fine old Sack Maimsey, 

Frontignac, Ve: muth, Constantia, Lachry me Christi, Imperia: Tokay, 

and other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per 

of every d ption. tity will be 

tofa ice , or reference, any quan 

forwarded 


y by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton ; 30, King’s Road. 
(Originally established a.p. 1667.) 
188, Oxford 


(TEETH.— MR. WARD, 
ears’ prectical 


sespecttity intimates that over twenty y 

rience enables him to insert FALSE TEETH Without the least 
b= = the most improved and scientific principies. whereby a correct 
articu ation, 


oe mastication, and a firm attachment to the muuth 


set on from complete set from 121.; filling Ss. 
ught. — Prac ractical dentist to 


uced an Lag new description of ARTIFICIAL 
TH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures; they so perf 


M*. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, 
has introd 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 


CURE THE PATENT SELF- 
URA E AND ELECTRIC-BELT. 
Sufferers = — Debility, Painful Dreams, Ind! 
Weakness. &c., can cure by the Guaranteed 
e mp, 
London Hosp House Bedford Gquase, Londen. 


N.B.—Medicine and Fees 8 ded 


the natural teeth as not-to be distinguished from the em 
by the closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, 
will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This meth 
does not require the extraction of roots or any painful operation, 
will and teeth that are loose, is 
stopped and ren- 
sound and in mastication.—52, Fleet Street. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
Nocona CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 


recommended as a sim but certain remedy for Indigestion. 
hey act asa powerful Co gentile aperient ; are mild in their 
un 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Nervovus 
The very verfeetion of the human body renders it like a complex 
machine, very liable to be thrown out of order—a stute that is at once 
made monies st by the nerves. Holloway’s Piile are always the sea on- 
adie and reasonable remedy: they relieve every ailment which is not 
Mortal in the human s)stem. As alteratives. stomachics, tonics, snd 
sperients. these pills ovcuny proud p-e-eminence from which no ot:.er 
Meticine can dislodge them : they restore health and strength, which 
Rervous and dyspeptic sufferers have failed to procure elsewhere. 


During summer, and in malarious situations ‘where the ner 
is more pa: ticulariy assailed, 
head clear, and the 


rvous tune 
up the syst 


olloway's 
tell 


keeps the lect unclouded. 


any circumstances; and thousan:'s of persons 
can now ever testimony to the ye] - be derived from their use. 
Sold in at is. lid, 2s. 9d. and lis. each, in every town in the 


CA UTION 1_Be sure to ask for“ NORTON'S PILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 


emedy FOR T STOMA 
HEART HE \DACHE INDIGESTION 
the best for y adapted for 
LADIES, REN, and INFANTS. NN EE ORD a CU. 
New Bond Sireet, and of sll 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. IL. Jucy 4, 


MAYFAIR SHERRY. 
3 per Dozen, foraGentleman's Table. Dozen. 36 


BOTTLES AND CASES INCLUDED. 
POST-ORDERS ON PICCADILLY. 


CHARLES WARD AND SON, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


MAYFAIR SHERRY. 


Printed by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the County of Middlesex+ 
and Published by WILLIAM GREIG SMITH, of 43 Wellington Street, Strand, in the said County.—Sarurday, July 4, 1868. 
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